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A COLLEGE GOAL’ 


By WALTER E. CLARK 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


NEVER since the first smoke-stacks her- 
alded the new industrial day of power 
machinery for manufacture and for ex- 
change has the whole world been in such 
crisis depths in all phases of its life—fiscal, 
industrial, commercial, political and social 
—as those depths in which it flounders 
to-day. The fourth year is begun since a 
financial panic revealed dramatically the 
maladjustments of a wobbling human 
world, which maladjustments have been 
compounding steadily since the opening of 
the world war. No industrial captains, no 
statesmen, no men of vision in any field or 
in any land have yet framed the sure pro- 
gram for recovery. So far has the wob- 
bling gone, so long has the recovery 
program been delayed that all the opti- 
mism and all the prophetic faith in a 
democratic world and a_ progressive 
humanity, possessed by the sanest and 
wisest human, has been challenged. 

Viewing with alarm, one shrinks from 
the obvious possibility that all our vaunted 
civilization might with but a little further 
backsliding topple into a chaos abyss. 
Every continent is feverish. All Asia is 
questioning her sovereignties with continu- 


1The presidential address at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of State Univer- 
sities in the United States of America, held at 
the Mayflower Hotel, 
November 17, 1932. 


Washington, D. C., on 





ous open warfare in north and center and 
with seething discontent throughout the 
dusky hundreds of millions in India and 
the islands near. Africa breathes dire 
threats of revolution on all the borders of 
her Saharan wastes. Europe, seat of more 
revolutionary changes during the past 
eighteen years than in all the centuries 
since her modern states evolved, is edged 
to-day on the north by a communistie ex- 
periment on a scale unequaled in all his- 
tory, is edged on the south, a_ perfect 
antithesis, by a long continuing one-man 
power with few parallels in all human 
history and none in modern days, is edged 
on the east by the ceaseless turmoil of 
near-east racial dissensions and is edged on 
the west by a troubled republic new born 
from an ancestry of more than four cen- 
turies of Spanish royalty and nobility and 
by the center of the great British empire, 
heretofore the dependable and usually 
calm and assured promoter and maintainer 
of our modern system, but now seriously 
distraught and even compelled to wonder 
whether the imperial bonds will endure 
under the stress of this new day. Within 
this jangling European periphery lies Ger- 
many, just eighteen years ago an orderly, 
even regimented nation, proud of its 
wealth and power and sure of its destined 
world leadership in both eapitalistie and 
monarchic terms, now transformed by the 
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war and its aftermath into a tumultuous 
people, jarringly out of step and utterly 
confused as to their national aims either 
in business or in government. South 
America trembles, its nationals so shat- 
tered by economic distresses as to bring 
warfare, within and among these nations, 
for such petty reasons and of such guer- 
rilla character as to tend towards complete 
reversion from the civilized codes devel- 
oped there during a glowing century of 
democratic advance. Our own continent 
writhes in political and industrial pain, its 
lesser nations in bankruptey and its two 
great northern peoples groping for a way 
out of such conditions of economic and 


social distress as no Cassandra of five 
years ago would have dared prophesy 


among the real possibilities ahead of these 
two masterful, modernly equipped, scien- 
tifically minded and wealthy peoples. The 
world maladjustment is grave. 

Viewing without alarm, but with full 
faith in the potentials of the race and in 
the upward course of modern civilization, 
one still knows that the present dangers 
are real and that all the instrumentalities 
of progress must function effectively if the 
race is to realize its potentials in a continu- 
ing advance. 

It would be a useful and extended task 
to cite and to describe the causes of this 
world maladjustment, probably, on the 
basic economic side, fairly to be sum- 
marized as failure to control the credit 
system in the interest of the legitimate in- 
vestor and failure properly to adjust the 
distributive system in accord with the 
swift and gigantic strides of the produc- 
tive system, as energized by the latest 
development of the industrial revolution. 
To cite and evaluate proposed remedies 
would be another useful and considerable 


task. 

For the purposes of this paper it suffices 
to note that: 

(1) When correctives are finally found 
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(and I am assuming that we are of the 
optimists who believe they will be found) 
they will undoubtedly include enlarged 
democratic control both of our increas- 
ingly fruitful productive system and of 
our as yet inadequately thought-out and 
ineffectively administered distributive sys- 
tem, and 

(2) If a new program is developed 
which will have fair likelihood of prevent- 
ing the repetition of any such a crisis as 
now strangles the world, items of such a 
program will surely include: (a) Steadily 
increasing purchasing power for the work- 
ers of the world; (b) the minification of 
jnvoluntary unemployment, together with 
definite procedure adequately to care for 
any who may be involuntarily unem- 
ployed; (ce) steadily increasing leisure 
time for the world’s workers, and (d) 
greatly widened, properly safeguarded in- 
vestment opportunities. 

This coming era of widened democratic 
eontrol and of widened safety and in- 
creased leisure for all workers brings 
added responsibility to the universities. 
Not only must they continue to fruit in the 
training of the exceptional few to be re- 
search scientists and professional business 
leaders, thus continuing their great contri- 
bution to an inereasingly effective world 
productive system, but to a wider extent 
and with more deliberateness and devotion 
than ever before they must prepare all 
members of their student bodies to be 
scientifically minded and deeply souled 
political and social units. In the main, the 
contribution of highly specialized leaders 
in research or in professional lines is the 
human problem of the graduate and of the 
professional schools. The other job, the 
training of men and women to be better 
men and women, to be more effective citi- 
zens, to use their increasing incomes and 
their increasing leisure wisely for them- 
selves and for others, to see and to ac- 
knowledge their share in the widened 
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democratic responsibility and to perform 
their democratie duties willingly and in- 
telligently is a primary business of the 
college divisions of the universities. 

It is true that one of the important 
functions of the four undergraduate years 
is to discover the individuals who have the 
divine inheritances which fit them to be 
research geniuses and high professional 
leaders. It is true also that a second im- 
portant function of the college is to give 
these discovered unusual ones rigorous 
preparatory training for their later gradu- 
ate and professional years. Again, it will 
remain true in the new era, as it has been 
true through all collegiate history, that the 
discovery and the adequate backgrounding 
preparation of the highly gifted few will 
always be a great glory to the college, one 
of its chiefest justificaticns. Yet it must 
be kept in mind that these highly gifted 
few are indeed few, probably only one in 
one hundred, surely not more than two in 
one hundred, of the already highly selected 
personnel of the senior classes of any col- 
legiate year. In democratic mass, then, 
far the greater duty of the college is owing 
to the ninety-eight or ninety-nine of every 
one hundred seniors. Many of these are 
destined to be very necessary, even though 
lower-rank, leaders of the great democratic 
body which is to advance civilization. 

It is the prime purpose of this paper to 
urge that full and devoted attention should 
be given to the undergraduate students of 
all our universities, especially in view of 
the absolutely vital call in the era just 
ahead for a widened and more intelligent 
and more faithful democratic participation 
in the economie, political and social life of 
our nation, if civilization is continuously 
to win out over catastrophe throughout the 
years. This call for more intelligent and 
more devoted service through the college 
department is, by reason of the very real 
menace of present world conditions, an 
imperative call of civilization to all univer- 
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sities. Most imperatively is it a call to all 
publicly-supported universities, which 
logically have a special duty to serve the 
state and the nation. It would therefore 
be peculiarly amiss for any member of our 
Association of State Universities, for any 
member of the Land-Grant College Asso- 
ciation, or for any of the other institutions 
of higher learning which receive material 
public aid, federal, state or municipal, to 
make the error of undue emphasis upon 
staff, plant and equipment to care for the 
graduate and the professional work to any 
extent at the expense of the collegiate work 
or mistakenly to view the undergraduate 
division as primarily justified as a feeder 
to the graduate and the professional 
schools. 

This ‘‘feeder’’ function is highly impor- 
tant not only because of the brilliant one 
or two of each hundred graduates who, 
trained in the higher schools, will be guid- 
ing geniuses of the advancing civilization 
but also because of the possibly twenty. 
more of each hundred graduates who be- 
come, through some added training in 
higher schools, more effective servants of 
democracy. 

While the college then certainly deserves 
devoted attention because it does discover 
the genius few and does prepare the whole 
twenty to thirty of each hundred gradu- 
ates who do ‘‘feed’’ into higher schools, it 
is emphatically true that this undergradu- 
ate division deserves devoted attention and 
will more and more deserve devoted atten- 
tion in the era to be because of its oppor- 
tunity and its obligation to train each 
graduate to swifter and more accurate 
thinking and to fix the habit of mental and 
spiritual growth, to widen the horizon and 
to deepen the sense of social responsibility 
in every one of each hundred of its gradu- 
ates. 

For each human being heredity is fixed 
and natural environment is given rather 
than chosen. Training then is the only one 
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of the great triology of soul growth factors 
whose results are conditioned upon con- 
scious effort by the individual. 

In typical American lives it is largely 
through the formal means, the schools, that 
training gets its determining effects. 
Schooling years and schooling contacts and 
disciplines, within and without the class- 
room, mold heredity potentials into actual 
Americans. Most particularly is_ this 
molding influence in evidence during col- 
lege years. Then do strengths and weak- 
nesses become evident to self and to others. 
Then are bents discovered, habits of growth 
fixed and goals set. Then wastrels are 
winnowed, followers ascertained and lead- 
ers discovered and developed. Then are 
spirits lured into permanent habitation in 
the vital upper realms of mental and of 
spiritual power and progress. 

Faith in this high service of the college 
has been America’s from the Jamestown 
and the Plymouth days until this hour. 
Colleges were begun by the landing gen- 
eration; Franklin laid college foundations 
in the City of Brotherly Love; Jefferson 
accounted as his greatest service that to 
Virginia’s college; Washington bequeathed 
part of his fortune to the founding of a 
college in the nation’s capital. 

As the generations passed, America’s 
faith in the college as a means of soul 
erowth increased. States and even cities 
began to aid and to establish colleges. 
After two and a half centuries this Ameri- 
an faith in colleges had so grown that, 
during the desperate later days of the 
Civil War, a stalwart Vermonter could 
lead the nation’s law-makers to adopt a 
policy guaranteeing substantial annual 
federal aid to colleges of a special kind to 
be developed in all the states. To-day in 
these publicly supported colleges and uni- 
versities of all types, numbering nearly 
six score, apart from separate teacher- 
training institutions, annually nearly four 
hundred thousand American youth are 
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finding themselves and are preparing to 
play their parts well and understandingly 
in America’s great to-morrow. No one 
thing in all America is more indicative of 
this nation’s working creed or more pro- 
phetie of its conquering future than this 
golden chain of 117 publicly controlled and 
supported colleges and universities. 

Proud the universities may well be of 
their notable assistance towards the scien- 
tific conquest and the marvelous material 
progress of our modern world. The last 
fifty years of these conquests and of this 
progress have climaxed the story of the 
ages—fifty years of magic in business and 
of miracle in science. Space defied by tele- 
phone, wireless, automobile and aeroplane! 
Time defied by steel structure and per- 
fected power machinery! Pain conquered 
by anesthetics and plagues by sanitation 
and serum! The unheard become audible, 
the unseen visible, the uncountable num- 
bered and the unmeasured fathomed! 
Matter itself challenged in its last electron 
lair! Explorers, victors over farthest 
North and farthest South, annexers of the 
last island, climbers nearing the summit of 
the highest peak, delvers dredging and 
mapping the depths of the sea! Deci- 
phered tablets, unearthed cities and un- 
sealed tombs trebling the years of history! 
Timeless strata, with prehistoric Yoricks 
lengthening the human story to half a 
million years! 

Yet great as have been the achievements 
of this crowning half century of marvels 
and justly proud as our universities may 
be of their important part in all this prog- 
ress, greater achievement must follow. 
Much is to learn and much to do before 
man shall make conquest on the truly 
human levels, the social and the spiritual 
worlds. 

Despite all our vigor of pace in the 
world of natural science and in the world 
of business, we walk haltingly in the field 
of political and social organization and are 
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almost paralytics in the spiritual realm, 
crawling and seemingly piteously unaware 
that we are potentially but little lower 
than the angels and are made in His image 
to stand upright and to walk in the cool of 
the spiritual gardens. 

Is it not part of the greater job of the 
college to develop convinced and scientific 
and devoted and convincing democrats? 
‘Democracy is deeper than liberty; it 
reaches responsibility.’’ The four campus 
years do much if they help attune the stu- 
dent life to this key; they do little and ill 
except for such attuning. Craftsmanship, 
scholarship, even spirit mastery, worthy 
things in themselves, are superficial, pre- 
tentious, dangerous or injurious to one 
who uses them as means merely to get for 
himself more goods, better placement, 
higher prestige. All paths of selfish gain 
lead ultimately to discontent, pessimism, 
emptiness, despair, both for the individual 
and for the nation and the race. The col- 
legiate four years are an incomparable 
opportunity to every student whom they 
train to do useful work, in whom they be- 
get eagerness to know more and more 
about man and the universe, in whom they 
develop determination to grow yearly as 
an independent thinker, whom they pre- 
pare increasingly to appreciate and to 
ereate beauty, both in the outer and in the 
inner worlds, provided only that these 
same four college years lead that student 
to dedicate to his day and to his generation 
all that he is, all that he may become as 
doer, knower, thinker, appreciater and 


creator. The paths of unselfish service 
lead surely to satisfaction, optimism, 


eagerness, joy for the individual and to 
continuously progressive civilization for 
the nation and for the race. 

Convineed, intelligent, devoted demo- 
crats, developed and keyed to service dur- 
ing four college years, will find ways to 
retain. and to develop democracy’s 
Strengths and to lessen its weaknesses. 
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Some of these weaknesses, which have 
overthrown earlier democracies and have 
hampered present democracies throughout 
their histories, are so in evidence to-day 
that many intelligent leaders, wholly sym- 
pathetic with present-day democracy and 
eager for its success, begin to fear it may 
be doomed. Surely it is in peril unless 
right answers can be found to many chal- 
lenging questions as yet unanswered or 
inadequately answered. 

Who has laid the Malthusian ghost? 
Who has resolved the clash of nationality 
or the riddle of race? Who has shown 
democracy how to widen leisure without 
enlarging the devil’s workshop and how to 
develop and to avail itself of great leader- 
ship rather than to remain at the dull lev- 
els of mediocrity or to sink through ostra- 
cism? Who has pointed the way to a 
world of plenty without hucksters at the 
helm, blind idlers in the lookout and starv- 
ing slaves of unemployment in the hold? 
Who has found a way to a world of peace 
without softened thews and regnant senti- 
mentalism? The college must train in 
thought certitude and in service spirit the 
new democrats who will answer such 
queries and who will renew democracy 
from the ashes of its relative failures evi- 
deneced in the war of 1914-1918 and in the 
so-called ‘‘depression’’ of the last three 
years, which, together, have imperiled civ- 
ilization itself. 

The divinity that should be 
democracy must not be denied any more 
than the divinity that is within every man 
and every woman. To realize the highest 
potentials of every man and of every 
woman in all the world is the great goal 
of democratic civilization and must be the 
great goal of college life if the universities 
and the colleges are to make their most 
needed contribution toward democratic 
advance. Men can not become more like 
gods merely by heaping banquet boards, 
by multiplying garments, by running to 


within 
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and fro on longer journeys or by widening 
the range of gossip. These things mark 
men as luxuriating animals only. If the 
race is truly to grow, to increase in soul 
stature, better ways must be found to 
lessen uncleanness, greed, selfishness and 
pride and to widen cleanness, charity, 
comradeship and reverence. Constructive 
search after truth, creation and apprecia- 
tion of beauty, perfecting of the will to 
serve, development of humility, tolerance 
and spiritual vision—these are of the up- 
per air in which alone souls breathe, in 
which alone divinity emerges. 

Deliberate collegiate endeavor to the 
ends of character building, of development 
of a scientific citizenry, of fanning the 
divinity that is within every soul until 
there is the flame that assures self-mastery, 
spiritual vision and constant willingness to 
serve, is then a basie duty certainly of all 
publicly supported universities in these 
United States of America. Such endeavor 
is made the more obligatory and the more 
readily fruitful because it aligns with the 
verities of the humanities upon which the 
college is builded. 

Truth, beauty and goodness, once clearly 
seen of men, are not provincial, nor conti- 
nental, nor planetary. They are univer- 
sal. There is no mere Nevadan chemical 
fact, nor a Timbuctoo-an law of falling 
bodies, nor a Himalayan moonlight nor a 
Chinese conscience. Science is universal, 
wholly heedless of political boundary lines. 
The Queen of the Night probably urged 
Adam toward romance as effectively as she 
does latter day beaux, her gentle 
beams inspire alike Ghandi and Gals- 
worthy. The victories of character are as 
instant in Labrador as in China. 

The greatest of the great privileges of 
eollegians is that, dealing with the things 
of art and of science, they are companion- 
ing with universals. Once truly accli- 
mated to the upper air of these universals 
(and such acclimation should be a goal of 


and 
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college years) these collegians are due to 
be globe spirits, shedders of the shackles of 
tradition, of Chauvinism, of prejudice, 
members of the brotherhood of man, 
votaries of justice, of peace on earth, and 
of good-will to men. 

In these dark hours of world sorrow and 
shame following the greatest man-made 
disaster of history with its terrible after- 
math of maladjusted civilization both in 
business and in governmental terms, the 
one great philosophic comfort, the one 
great sustainer of optimism, is the univer- 
sal sanction of truth, beauty and goodness. 
The ultimate challengers of war, poverty, 
unemployment, pestilence, bestiality and 
other enemies of the race are sciences, arts, 
moral convictions and religious aspirations 
and inspirations. Steadily each of these 
challengers evolves, in the understanding 
of human beings, towards the universal. 

Belonging to the men of faith, privileged 
to serve and even to guide in this collegiate 
world which deals with these universals, 
we must believe that there comes a day 
when a great and controlling host of world- 
visioned men and women, mustering on 
every continent and on every isle, will see 
eye to eye in the light of common truth. 
This host, because of its widened common 
knowledge, common moral sanctions, com- 
mon reverence of life and common faith, 
will abandon hate and fear and will rise to 
love and reverence. There shall be a new 
earth. States, nations, peoples there will 
still be, but their competitions will be in 
the fields of knowledge and beauty, their 
rivalries in the realms of service. This is 
no dream. Rather it is but a corollary of 
the proposition that sciences, arts, conduct 
eodes and spiritual yearnings are all 
steadily approaching the universal stage. 

The Chinese have a proverb: ‘‘ Patience 
and perseverance make mulberry leaves 
into satin.’?’ May we not believe that 
patience and perseverance in the ways of 
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science, art and spiritual truth will surely 
some day transform this quarreling, back- 
sliding earth into an Eden of peace and of 
progress ? 

The light that never was on land or sea 
may enwrap our world on a near to-mor- 
row, if, along with other light-begetting 
and light-diffusing agencies the American 
university does its part through energizing 
its collegiate years towards the production 
of a scientific and a self-sacrificing citi- 
zenry. 

Each decade after 1930, over a million 
men and women will receive bachelor’s 
degrees from colleges and universities in 
the United States of America. If each one 
of this great host of men and women, dur- 
ing undergraduate years, has gained the 
needful knowledge and the open, accurate 
and swift mind, which means power, has 
acclimated to the upper air of the univer- 
sals, which means faith, and has ingrained 
the will to serve, which means inspiration, 
then may this nation be privileged to be a 
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leader of the world in upper level terms, 
out of war into peace, out of poverty into 
plenty, out of commonplace into beauty, 
out of the earthy into the divine. 

Along with other instrumentalities of 
our modern civilization, our colleges and 
universities are due to be weighed in the 
balance. Probably in the patience of the 
Almighty we are to make our way out of 
this prolonged period of world maladjust- 
ment and to be given at least another gen- 
eration to experiment with our system 
before the final weighing. If that genera- 
tion be thirty years, then our American 
colleges and universities will have their 
opportunity to mold more than three mil- 
lions of additional graduates. May God 
grant to our faculties and to our adminis- 
trators wisdom so to train this great army 
of new democratic leaders that they will 
help to achieve that new order in business, 
in government and in society at large 
which will assure a permanently progres- 
sive civilization. 


NEWEST SCHOOLS IN NEWEST RUSSIA 


By Dr. LUCY L. W. WILSON 
PRINCIPAL OF THE SOUTH PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NEWEST SCHOOLS IN NEWEST 
RUSSIA 

THE consternation in the camps of educa- 
tional progressives in this country caused by 
the decree of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, flashed over 
the cables last August, was far greater than was 
any joy among the stalwarts. Probably few of 
the latter eared to understand the Soviet educa- 
tional experiments, and fewer still sympathized 
with their aims and ideals or even believed in 
their existence. But the believers in progressive 
education, the new education, as Europeans call 
it, have been rejoicing to see in the Russian edu- 
eational programs (1925-27-31) an attempt to 
give the masses in its state-supported public 
schools the kind of education that some private 
schools in this country and in Europe have been 


striving earnestly to give to the relatively few 
who come to them. Hence their present disap- 
pointment. 


SUCCESSES AND FAILURES IN SOVIET EDUCATION 


It is true that the masterful teachers in the 
Soviet schools have been remarkably successful 
in developing healthy and strong boys and girls, 
active, courageous, independent in thought and 
in action, struggling valiantly for the interests 
of the working class—as they saw them. But 
sometimes—not always—these same children 
have been a bit weak in reading, writing and 
arithmetic as well as in definite factual knowl- 
edge in physies, in chemistry, in mathematics, in 
geography and in history — subjects now in- 
cluded in the three Rs of the “fully literate” in 
newest Russia. 
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These healthy, strong, courageous, indepen- 
dent boys and girls with scrappy and uneven 
funds of information and an imperfect grasp of 
mathematics and physics have not developed into 
the fully competent engineers, technicians and 
managers demanded by Five Year Plans, old 
and new. And, of course, as in every other 
country, the schools have been blamed! 

More than a year ago the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, in its educational reso- 
lution sounded the warning: 


The basic defects at the present moment is that 
instruction in the schools does not give a sufficient 
amount of general educational subjects and does 
not satisfactorily solve the problem of preparing 
for the higher schools fully literate people well ac- 
quainted with the basic subjects of study. 


This pronouncement was followed by an in- 
vestigation into the educational accomplishments 
of the graduates of a group of village schools. 
A third of them were found to write illiterately, 
a result somewhat comparable to that following 
the investigation into the literacy of those 
drafted into our own army. 

A little later, Andre Bubnov, commissar of 
education, demanded that more time be given to 
basie subjects, that they be better organized, re- 
introducing the older teaching methods, if neces- 
sary, and spending less time on extra-curricular 
projects, linking them directly to the formal 
school work. These changes, stated Bubnov, do 
not mean a reversion to the old type school. 
They mean that the trend for 1931-32 must be 
toward more effective training in skills and exact 
knowledge. 

3ubnov succeeded the famous Lunarcharsky, 
poet and dramatist, a real littérateur, but not a 
pedagogue. Commissar Bubnov, on the con- 
trary, is a practical educator, with both feet on 
the ground, eyes looking straight ahead, per- 
haps upward. 

In any other country, such a resolution, such 
an investigation, such demands on the part of 
the commissar for education would mean a right 
about face disastrous to high educational ideals. 
But in the Soviet Union a retreat does not mean 
It means a temporary withdrawal 
further advance. 


surrender. 


in order to prepare for a 
The new economic policy did not mean a return 


to capitalism, nor will piece-work payment and 
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differential wage scale mean a return to compe- 
tition and individualism. These all are merely 
means to high-speed industrialization. This in 
its turn is a means to the realization of their 
great ideal, the socialistic state for which they 
fought, bled and died in civil and foreign wars, 
in revolutions, in famines. For it they are still 
fighting with even greater enthusiasm along 
many new fronts, economic, political, industrial, 
agricultural, social, cultural. 


Tue New DECREES 


The August deeree of the Central Council of 
the Party (1932) commanded the commissariat 
for education to work out a plan of standard 
equipment for school workrooms and shops, in- 
cluding benches, tools and material, before No- 
vember of this year, and to supply these to the 
schools so that all may have the right basis on 
which adequately to develop worth-while poly- 
technicization. 

The decree makes other equally definite de- 
mands on the commissariat in reference to a new 
program, to be ready in 1933, covering not only 
subject-matter but also methods and discipline. 

The decree proposes a reduction and redistri- 
bution of subject-matter material, especially in 
mathematies and science, for the last three years 
of the school (equivalent to our 
junior high grades). This it considers neces- 
sary in order better to adapt the material to 
the age of the children and to make possible a 
thorough understanding of the fundamentals of 
each science. Not only must more time be given 
to mathematics, but it must be better coordinated 
with physies and chemistry. The new program 
must still be centered round actual life prob- 
lems. The excursion method is still to be used, 
but in addition the historical background, espe- 
in the social sciences, geography, lan- 


seven-year 


cially 
guage and literature, are no longer to be 
neglected. Also every child completing these 
grades must have the command of one language 
in addition to his own. Only students success- 
fully, passing examinations in language, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics and social studies 
will be allowed to enter the higher schools. 
The decree requires that there shall be a real 
unity between study and productive work. The 
pupils must master the use of the principal 
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tools, and learn how to work with metal, wood 
and other materials—polytechnicization, in 
brief. 

POLYTECHNICIZATION 

In any other country a polytechnie school im- 
plies either a senior high school or senior high 
preparation for a general scientific education 
plus specialization along some one line or in a 
technique or in a trade always for older pupils. 
Not so in the Soviet Union. There it means 
education in the fundamental principles and 
skills that are at the base of all labor—indus- 
trial, agricultural and social. It means real life 
experiences for all the children from the first 
year—a broad foundation on which later to 
build monotechniecal training for special trades 
and professions. 

The present program, the result of careful 
experimentation in many schools, 1930-31, be- 
came mandatory in September, 1931. It pro- 
vides for close and mutually advantageous rela- 
tions between education and industry. In 
pursuit of this goal, every seven-year school is 
now linked up either with a factory, an electri- 
eal or tractor station or a collective farm. This 
connection has meant excursions and the ex- 
change of visits between the school and the plant 
for the little children. The older children have 
had practice work in the factory or on the farm 
for a period of several hours, once, twice or 
three times each week, and those more than 
fourteen have taken part in actual production. 

These schools, seven-year schools in the unified 
system of polytechnical education, must not be 
confused with the factory technical schools or- 
ganized in September, 1930. The latter give 
half-time education with half-time paid-for- 
work, enabling the worker to keep at his job 
while learning. They are numerous and they 
have been established at relatively little cost, 
for they use the factory equipment, with its 
clubs, laboratories and shops, for meeting places 
and for class materials, with the engineering 
staff of the plant as teachers. 





SocraListic COMPETITION AND SHOCK 
BRIGADES 
The seven-year school has vied with the plant 
to which it has been connected in making econ- 
tributions to the new social order, especially in 
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the furtherance of the five-year plan. In a 
written agreement the plant promises to help the 
school to acquaint its pupils with production. 
Often it organizes school workshops, giving 
tools, personal labor, sometimes a teacher, and 
sometimes feeding and clothing the poorer chil- 
dren. 

In return, in writing, also, the school con- 
nected with a given plant promises to help the 
factory. It makes itself responsible for the 
liquidation of the illiteracy and half illiteracy 
of the workers; organizing lectures and reports; 
helping in the evening school, the club, the 
library, the wall newspaper; assisting in propa- 
ganda campaigns particularly for health and 
against drunkenness—to give a few examples. 

Rather invariably, both the school and the 
plant agree each to wage campaigns against 
tardiness and absence, to abolish shirking and 
the wasting or spoiling of machines and mate- 
rial. 

Written agreements of this sort are a form 
of the now famous “Socialist Competition” on 
which the Soviet government has been relying 
to put pep into cooperation. 

The method oftenest used by the school in 
carrying out its promises re campaigns is the 
so-called laboratory brigade. This is another 
name for “shock brigade,” a term used in in- 
dustry and agriculture to denote groups of 
enthusiastic workers rushing valiantly to the 
rescue of backward or failing enterprises, in 
their own time and often at their own expense. 

In the hands of skilful teachers these methods 
have produced excellent results not only in the 
schools but also in raising the quantity and 
quality of the work of the adult competitors. 
But no fountain is higher than its source. In 
the Soviet Union, in addition to the world-wide 
deficiency in leadership among teachers, there 
is an even greater quantitative lack of adequate 
professional training. 

Before the initiation of the formal five-year 
plan these deficiences were of relatively small 
importance. The five-year plan demanded com- 
pulsory elementary education at the end of 
1933. This was accomplished in 1930. Nearly 
7,000,000 children were added to the schools this 
year, and of course there was a corresponding 
imperative demand for more teachers. For the 
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school year 1931-32, 92,000 additional elemen- 
tary teachers were called for. Of these the 
teacher training institutes provided less than 
14,000. The commissariats for education of the 
different republics secured the full quota by 
giving special brief courses better to prepare the 
best candidates available. From the ranks of 
the Young Communists 50,000 were selected and 
“trained.” However, it must be remembered 
that the commissariats for education continue 
rather effectively the education and the training 
of their teachers in service, and also that there 
is a certain quality not to be despised, the result 
of making one’s own parchment. 

Large numbers of enthusiastic but inade- 
quately trained and relatively uneducated teach- 
ers, old and new, allowed the laboratory brigades 
to become compulsory and permanent, thus con- 
signing other types of education to the limbo 
of lost things. In consequence, in September, 
1931, the Central Committee of the Party 
ordered a stricter following of the schedule with 
fewer interruptions to the school régime. How- 
ever shock brigades and socialist competition 
were in harmony not only with the spirit of the 
time but also with the temper of the youth in 
the schools, and therefore too firmly entrenched 
readily to give way. 

With masterful and adaptable teachers work- 
ing uninterruptedly over fairly long periods of 
time the final results of these somewhat tumul- 
tuous Russian “projects” might have been a 
real contribution to educational method every- 
where. Unfortunately, the majority of Soviet 
teachers, like those of any other country, except 
Germany, perhaps, are neither masterful nor 
adaptable. They are not even educated. How 
can they be? Hence the violent deviation to 
the right erystallized by the August decree de- 
manding that the basie form of school work 
shall be regular lessons following a strict sched- 
ule, using different methods—recitation, demon- 
stration, experiment, excursion, group, brigade 
and individual work for those who need it, all 
under the direction of the teacher. Permanent 
and compulsory brigades are forbidden. Pupils 
must be graded each trimester and examined at 
the end of each year. This is a retreat, but 
hopefully not a surrender. 
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DISCIPLINE AND THE TEACHERS 

There are two other sections of the August 
decree, one dealing with discipline and the other 
with the teachers. In reference to the first issue, 
not student government, but student participa- 
tion in government is now their key note, as it 
has long been ours. 

For the first time in history the teacher enters 
the ranks of the aristocracy. That is to say, he 
becomes equal to the industrial worker, guaran- 
teed food and manufactured articles on the same 
terms together with adequate and prompt pay- 
ment of wages; with medical, hospital and other 
social services; with rest, leisure and the oppor- 
tunity to inerease his pedagogical training. 
Systematic work has been and will continue to 
be carried on to increase their qualifications. 
The State Publishing House, already extraordi- 
narily successful in preparing texts for the use 
of children, has been directed to prepare sets 
of books for this purpose. 


TEXT-BOOKS 

Dissatisfaction with the text-books 
became particularly acute in 1928 after the 
launching of the five-year plan. TIlin’s “New 
Russian Primer,” well known in this country, 
was a partial answer to the problem. But in 
the Soviet Union change is the order of the day. 
How to keep the schools in touch with this 
changeable dynamic life was the problem put to 
the State Publishing House. Their answer was 
the Research Institute on Text-books. A com- 
mittee from this institute, with representation 
from the teachers, the parents, factory workers 
and children’s organization, must approve each 
manuscript before it can be published. The 
institute is responsible also for the “Journal 
Text-book,” now published monthly for each of 
the four grades of the elementary school. The 
initial subscription at 10 cents per month, 75 
cents per year, before publication (September, 
1930) was 400,000 copies. The journal supple- 
ments other text-books. It has not yet taken 
their place, but in the Soviet Union no one 
knows what next will come. 


in use 


NEW PROGRAM FOR THE HIGHER SCHOOLS 


The Central Executive Committee, a month 
later (September, 1932), issued another decree 
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concerning the conduct of the higher schools, 
ineluding universities and technical institutions. 
These are criticized for concentrating on quan- 
titative rather than qualitative results. Spe- 
cialization has been carried to such an extreme 
that technicians, not engineers have been gradu- 
ated. To correct these faults changes in eur- 
ricula, in methods of teaching and training, in 
entrance and graduation requirements, with 
examinations all along the line, are now de- 
manded. Better coordination between theory 
and practice and with the constantly growing 
needs of the Union are asked for. The prac- 
tical work must be carried on under the direct 
supervision of the teachers of theory in eol- 
laboration with the director of the work and the 
appointed specialist. The teacher not only ac- 
companies the students, but he must also arrange 
for directions, consultations and lectures on the 
spot. Continuous production already well estab- 
lished is now obligatory. 

No longer may student organizations interfere 
with orders given by the faculty. They will 
be expected as before to assist the administra- 
tion, to improve the scholarship and the disci- 
pline of the student body. Neither students nor 
teachers may be mobilized either for political or 
economical campaigns. 

A special engineering academy will be estab- 
lished to prepare highly trained specialists for 
new construction projects. There will be seven 
new colleges to teach collective agriculture, two 
in Ukraine, two in Kazakstan and one each in 
North Caucasus, the Volga and Tambov (the 
Black Earth belt). 


SEcoND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
It must be remembered that in education, as 
well as in oil, electricity, machine building and 
farm collectivization, the original five-year plan 
has been more than fulfilled already, although 
the original time limit will not expire until 
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November, 1933. The so-called failure of the 
plan merely means that in the heavy industries, 
notably iron, steel and iron ore, and in trans- 
portation, especially freight, new construction 
and new equipment, the plan was not com- 
pleted in four and a quarter years (December 
31, 1932) as last year they had hoped. 

The second five-year plan will be inaugurated 
in January, 1933. Before its close they hope to 
make primary education universal, even among 
the backward nationalities and the nomad tribes, 
and to wipe out illiteracy among workers under 
fifty years of age. 

Before the end of the second five-year plan 
for education, all the children and adolescents 
will be in public schools. This means the devel- 
opment of compulsory education on a seven- 
year basis (1933) and the addition to the seven- 
year school of three more grades, beginning with 
an advanced eighth year this year (1932-33), - 
and adding a beginning class to the elementary 
schools for the seven-year-old children. Many 
schools have already organized this “zero” 
grade. 

This year more than $3,000,000,000 has been 
spent on education, with the result that 100 per 
cent. of the children 8 to 12 years old are in 
city schools, 86 per cent. in the villages. Half 
a million students were enrolled in technical 
colleges and institutes, with another half mil- 
lion in workers’ faculties. In the last two years 
19,000,000 adults have become newly literate. 

Since the beginning of the plan, hundreds of 
schools have been established in places where 
never before was there any school, including 
schools for people without a written language, 
for whom an alphabet had to be created. 

“Consequently in the future our essential task 
will consist less in solving questions of numerical 
increase (though of course this side must not 
be forgotten) than in concerning ourselves with 
the quality of education.” 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES COLLEGE 
IN EUROPE 
SaBBaTicAL leave courses and summer 
courses, both of which provide a combination of 
European study and travel, have been arranged 


by the American Peoples College in Europe, 
which, sponsored by a group of American lead- 
ers in progressive education, was established 
three years ago in the picturesque town of Oetz 
in the Austrian Tyrol. 
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Dr. John Dewey, of Columbia University, is 
chairman of the advisory committee of the col- 
lege which includes Dr. George S. Counts, of 
the International Institute; Dr. Harry A. Over- 
street, of the College of the City of New York; 
Dr. Robert Morss Lovett, of the University of 
Chicago, and Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, of 
Columbia University. Dr. Jay B. Nash, head 
of health and physical education in New York 
University, is chairman of the admissions com- 
mittee which has its American headquarters at 
55 West 42d Street, New York City. 

Established on a non-profit making basis so 
that the person of average means could aug- 
ment his American education with contacts with 
progressive European movements, the American 
Peoples College in Europe, through S. A. Mathi- 
asen, its director, has gained the cooperation of 
foreign governments, youth movement centers 
and educational organizations in reducing the 
cost of railroad transportation and living ac- 
commodations. 

The period of informal study at the Alpine 
center in Oetz, where American and European 
leaders come to exchange ideas and present them 
informally to the American groups, is followed 
with extensive travel through eight to a dozen 
European countries. The study tour groups 
are made up according to predominating inter- 
ests such as psychology, musie, international re- 
lations, adult education, health and recreation, 
economic developments or general social and 
cultural conditions, and stimulating contacts 
along varying lines have been established in all 
the countries visited. Every effort is made to 
get away from the tourist attitude and to meet 
the Europeans on their own ground. 

For teachers who wish to take courses in 
which eredit may be obtained a choice of four 
European universities is offered. In Vienna 
study is at the University of Vienna under the 
auspices of the Austro-American Institute of 
Edueation; in Grenoble, at the University of 
Grenoble; in Exeter at the University of the 
South West of England; in Rome at the Uni- 
versity of Rome under the auspices of the Italo- 
American Institute—Marie P, Ht. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 


For the past two years schools in the Western 
Hemisphere have been observing “Pan American 
Day” on April 14, in compliance with a recom- 
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mendation made by the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union and confirmed by the Gov- 
ernments of the twenty-one republics of Amer- 
ica. This “day of the Americas” was instituted 
in order that school children and members of 
civic associations, and the people of our coun- 
tries generally might recall the many effective 
ways in which the American republics have 
worked together in the past and learn to co- 
operate even more fully in the future. 

In Latin American schools some attractive 
programs were held on April 14, 1932, especially 
in those which, according to a friendly custom 
quite common in Latin American countries, have 
been given the name of a sister American re- 
public. For instance, in Montevideo, capital of 
Uruguay, the “United States School,” the “Ar- 
gentina School,” the “Mexico School” and each 
of the other specially named schools sent repre- 
sentatives to a great civie celebration at which 
each presented a message of friendship for the 
respective country. 

This year, again, the schools of the United 
States are invited to participate in the obser- 
vance of “the Day of the Americas.” To assist 
them in getting up programs the Pan American 
Union will have for distribution to schools re- 
questing it, a collection of material for elemen- 
tary schools, including some simple pageants or 
playlets, incidents of inter-American friendship, 
ete., and for the use of high schools, lists of 
source material and also memoranda on the 
following topics: 


1. Pan American Day—its Origin and Signifi- 


cance. 

2. Cultural Ties between the American Re- 
publics. 

3. International Cooperation on the American 
Continent. 


4, Contributions of the American Republics to 
International Law. 
5. Pan Americanism—its Meaning and Sig- 
nificance. 
6. Commercial Interdependence of the Ameri- 
can Republics. 
. Latin American Attractions for the Tourist. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR TEACHER 
TRAINING IN NEW YORK 
STATE 


New York Srate’s tentative budget for 
teacher training is approximately 10 per cent. 
below last year’s budget, according to Dr. 
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Charles C. Ward, state director of teacher 
training, as reported in the New York Sun. 

With the proposed budget at approximately 
$2,000,000 for the year, New York is spending 
approximately $85 less per capita for teachers 
trained in state schools than the average cost in 
twenty-two similar institutions in ten other states. 

Although New York City is oversupplied with 
teachers and although in upstate New York 
there are too many high-school teachers, there 
is not an oversupply of trained elementary 
teachers upstate. 

Dr. Ward states that the problem now is that 
there are too many high school teachers teach- 
ing in the elementary grades. Private colleges 
have dominated the high-school field, turning 
out large numbers of teachers. But this is not 
true of elementary teachers. 

The nine normal schools in the state last year 
turned out 1,687 trained teachers. At present 
over 70 per cent. of these graduates are em- 
ployed as compared with 48 per cent. of the 
normal school graduates in Pennsylvania. 
Measures already undertaken and measures that 
are being planned at present will cut the sup- 
ply in upstate New York down to the point 
where 90 per cent. will get teaching jobs. 

Among these is the discontinuance of the one- 
year teacher training classes in connection with 
high schools, which will cut 400 from the list 
of those obtaining teachers’ certificates annually. 
The elimination of the two-year limited normal 
schools in September, 1934, will eut off 300 
more. 

Limitations on enrolment in normal schools, 
instituted last summer, kept 1,100 to 1,200 stu- 
dents from entering these institutions at the 
time. Enrolment will be limited again this year 
by selective admission committees. 

At the present time a proposal has been 
drawn up for action of the State Board of 
Regents to change the required qualifications 
for teachers’ certificates so that applicants will 
have to have special training in the particular 
field they desire to enter. This will help pre- 
vent high-school teachers from crowding into 
the elementary school jobs. 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 


MICHIGAN 
PRESIDENT ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN, of the 


University of Michigan, in his third annual re- 
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port to the regents, describes the year 1931-32 
as successful despite general unrest and un- 
favorable economic conditions. The year cov- 
ered by the report was marked especially by 
progress in the reorganization of the university 
to bind together its various activities, smooth 
operation and give the faculty a larger share in 
the direction of academic work. 

According to Dr. Ruthven, laying the ground- 
work for expanding the university as a charac- 
ter building influence is perhaps the most im- 
portant achievement of the institution relating 
directly to the students. Character and spir- 
itual development for students may come in a 
large university as well as a small college, by 
closer student-teacher relationships and by call- 
ing attention to the courses in philosophy and 
religion in the institution, and this has been 
done. Practical experience in human relations 
is now being tried through the Earhart Founda- 
tion in Sociology which aims to develop an in- 
telligent citizenship through actual study of 
community problems. As a means of helping 
students to work out their own philosophy of 
life, it is proposed to set up a “Counselor in Re- 
ligion,” whose experience will qualify him as an 
adviser of youth. 

Properly to adjust teaching loads and sal- 
aries, the university completed during the year 
a “self survey” of all staff members. In the 
future information blanks will annually give 
administrative heads a record of the time dis- 
tribution of the work of each person. This is 
not intended to be a “rating scheme,” but a 
means of discovering inequalities of work or 
salary which sometimes result in real hardship, 
impaired efficiency or bitterness. 

The most important needs of the university 
at present are a new observatory, to care for 
the activity of the department of astronomy, an 
administration building, dormitories for first- 
year men, funds for research and loan and 
scholarship funds. Because of the heavy de- 
mands of the past two years, the need for in- 
creased loan funds for students is especially 
pressing. Of $325,041 available for such loans 
during 1931-32, $251,148 was outstanding on 
June 30, with $73,893 still on hand and being in 
demand for needy eases. Last year’s loans ex- 
ceeded those of the previous year by $30,000. 

Bringing under one head the various con- 
tacts of the university with other institutions 
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and public groups, the office of vice-president 
in charge of university relations was set up, 
under Dr. James D. Bruce, who is also director 
of the department of post-graduate medicine. 
Another step reported by President Ruthven 
was the establishment of a standing committee 
on office personnel, following a survey of all 
clerical and secretarial positions. This body 
will constantly advise on the efficiency of this 
part of the university staff. 

Fine arts having become an important part 
of university work, but being scattered in sev- 
eral schools and colleges, were centralized by 
the Division of Fine Arts, which will see that 
this work develops consistently and without du- 
plication of effort. Included are the College of 
Architecture, the department of fine arts, the 
courses in creative art, the department of land- 
seape design and the play production courses. 
Each unit will remain self-governing, however, 
to conform with the policy of giving the vari- 
ous faculties all possible independence in the 
shaping of educational policies. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Cotumpia University students will receive 
more than $600,000 in scholarships, fellowships, 
prizes and loans during the 1932-33 academic 
year. Scholarships are valued at $204,700, 
fellowships at $137,700 and prizes and medals 
at $40,000. Student loans from September 1 
to January 1 amounted to $74,800 and more 
than $100,000 was allowed for deferred pay- 
ment of fees during the winter semester. Resi- 
dential scholarships of $200 each are now held 
by about 400 students. 

The names of 265 recipients of awards, recog- 
nizing scholarly promise in virtually every 
branch of university education, are made pub- 
lie by Dr. Frank D. Fackenthal, secretary of 
the university. Included in the list are stu- 
dents representing nearly every state of the 
Union, and many graduates of colleges, tech- 
nical schools and universities in this country 
and abroad. 

In the Medical School, sixty-five special 
scholarships, valued at more than $15,000, were 
awarded. The prizes, each worth between $150 
and $400, went to graduates of nearly two 
dozen colleges in every section of the nation, 
who are now studying at the Medical School. 
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The awards ineluded fifty-six scholarships 
which were given to students of Columbia Col- 
lege; twenty-five special scholarships, each with 
a stipend of from $150 to $500, twenty honor 
scholarships amounting to $10,000 and eleven 
Columbia University Club scholarships worth 
$5,000. 

Sixty-five members of the student body of 
the Law School received dean’s scholarships 
worth $19,250 in all and thirty-five others 
were awarded faculty scholarships amounting 
to $7,500. All of the recipients are graduate 
students. 

The School of Business awarded ten univer- 
sity scholarships valued at $10,000. In the 
Engineering School thirteen special and faculty 
scholarships, each worth between $300 to $600, 
were bestowed, while ten scholarships with a 
total stipend of more than $2,000 were dis- 
tributed by the School of Architecture. 

Three Carnegie Corporation fellowships and 
four New York State Library School Associa- 
tion scholarships were awarded by the School 
of Library Service. In April, more than 100 
additional fellowships and scholarships, includ- 
ing twenty-five Lydia C. Roberts fellowships, 
open to Iowa students, will be awarded by the 
University Council. 

Many fellows and scholars of the university 
are financed directly by outside organizations, 
including the Carnegie Corporation, the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace and 
the New York State Library School Alumni 
Association. 


DR. JAQUITH AND ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


THE Trustees of Illinois College, Jackson- 
ville, announced on January 11 the election of 
Harold Clarence Jaquith, national secretary of 
the Near East Foundation, to succeed Charles 
Henry Rammelkamp, who died last April after 
twenty-seven years as president. 

Mr. Jaquith comes to the college with a dis- 
tinguished record, being known nationally and 
internationally through his connection with the 
work of the Near East Relief from 1917 up to 
the present. Born in Nashua, New Hampshire, 
he graduated from Trinity College, Hartford, 
Connecticut, a college of the same type in size, 
standing and ideals as that to which he is now 
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called. In addition to his bachelor’s degree, he 
received from Union Theological Seminary in 
New York the degree of bachelor of divinity 
and from Columbia University a master’s de- 
gree in sociology. 

With the exception of five years as assistant 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of New 
York in charge of religious education and ad- 
ministration, his work has been with the Near 
East Relief. He has held various offices in 
that organization, including the directorship of 
the over-seas administration in Constantinople 
and Athens for nine years. At present he is 
the executive officer and national secretary of 
the Near East Foundation with offices in New 
York City. Mr. Jaquith is a contributor to 
many journals and periodicals and is a member 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. He also served on the Amer- 
ican Commission to Poland and American Mis- 
sion to Negotiate Peace in 1919. He holds the 
order of Hamadieh (Turkey) and the order of 
King George of Greece. 

The correspondent who sends us this infor- 
mation writes: 

That he has carried heavy executive responsi- 
bility with success is shown by his steady rise in 
leadership in the nation-wide charity of the Near 
East which has raised and dispensed over thirty 
millions of dollars since 1917. Mr. Jaquith will 
assume his new office in May of this year. 

Under the leadership of its new president, Illi- 
nois College feels confident that the college, whose 
financial loss was widely heralded recently in the 
press, will not only rally quickly from that shock, 
but will go steadily forward. Later information 
has shown that the salvage on the loss (above the 
loans made upon the securities) will place the 
possible loss at about $300,000 instead of the 
$504,000 quoted. The authorities of the college 
had already announced last month that the finan- 
cial soundness of the college was such that there 
would be no curtailment of curriculum or lowering 
of standards. With the coming of a man of ex- 
perience and vision, such as Mr. Jaquith, there 
is every reason for confidence in a still greater 
future for that institution. 

THE ELECTION OF DR. CHASE AS 

PRESIDENT OF NEW YORK 


UNIVERSITY 
Dr. Harry Woopsurn Cuass, president of 


the University of Illinois, has been elected eighth 
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chancellor of New York University. He will 
sueceed Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, who will 
retire on July 1 after serving for twenty-two 
years. Dr. Chase has made the following state- 
ment: 


The chancellorship of New York University 
seems to me to present a distinctive and challeng- 
ing opportunity and I have felt that I should ac- 
cept it. New York University is carrying through 
a program of service to the metropolitan area 
which makes it, to me, one of the most interesting 
educational institutions in the country. Enrolling 
as it does over 40,000 students in its various types 
of courses that touch almost every phase of metro- 
politan life, the usefulness and value of its work 
are outstanding. 

I need not say that it is with great reluctance 
that I have decided to leave the University of Illi- 
nois. The cooperation of trustees, faculty, stu- 
dents, alumni and the state has been all that any 
man could ask. I have no fears for its future. 
It is too well grounded in the esteem of the state. 
Its work is far too valuable to be impaired. It 
already has demonstrated its willingness to share 
in the general state program of economy, and I 
am confident that its fundamental values will not 
be disturbed. 

I shall present my formal resignation as presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois to our board of 
trustees on Wednesday, to take effect at the end 
of this academic year, or as soon thereafter as 
may be expedient. For the present I owe my time 
and thought to our legislative situation. The end 
of this year, with our financial status determined 
for the next two years, and our internal affairs in 
good shape, seems to me a favorable moment for 
a change in the presidency. I shall always cherish 
the honor of having been president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the many friendships that have 
come to me. 


Chancellor Brown in paying tribute to his 
successor said: 


I am greatly pleased with the choice of Presi- 
dent Chase for our next chancellor. He is a man 
of high attainments, of large experience in educa- 
tional administration, of personal quality which 
commands respect and confidence. There is no 
one in sight whom I would rather see as successor 
in this office. New York will like him. New York 
University will take to him. I am confident that 
he will lead the university to new heights of pub- 
lie usefulness in its new century. 
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Dr. Chase was born in Massachusetts in 1883. 
He was appointed professor of the philosophy 
of edueation at the University of North Carolina 
in 1900, and in 1914 became professor of psy- 
chology. In 1919 he was named acting dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts. He became 
chairman of the faculty the following January. 
In 1919 the Board of Regents elected him as 
president of the university, following the death 
of Dr. Edward Kidder. In 1926 Dr. Chase de- 
clined an invitation to become the head of the 
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University of Oregon and in 1929 the presi- 
deney of the Social Science Research Council 
in New York. A few months later, following 
the retirement of Dr. David Kinley, who had 
reached the age limit of sixty-eight years, he 
was appointed president of the University of 
Illinois, taking up his work in the summer of 
1930. During his brief administration at IIli- 
nois two schools were added to the university— 
the college of fine applied arts and the school 
of physical welfare. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JAMES SHELBY THomAs, of Birmingham, 
Alabama, has been elected president of Clark- 
son Memorial College of Technology at Pots- 
dam, New York. 
Rowe, who recently resigned. 
has been economist for the Commonwealth and 
Southern Company since 1929, was supervisor 


He succeeds Joseph Eugene 
Dr. Thomas, who 


of rural education in Virginia, his native state, 
from 1909 to 1911. In 1912 he became pro- 
fessor of secondary education at the University 
of Alabama. 

Dr. Lucius C. CuarK has resigned as chan- 
cellor of The American University, Washington, 
D. C., to become dean of the graduate school 
and director of the school of the political sci- 
ences of the university. Bishop Edwin Holt 
Hughes, of the Washington Area of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, has been named acting 
chancellor until a suecessor to Dr. Clark can be 
chosen. In taking charge of the graduate school 
and the school of the political sciences, Dr. Clark 
succeeds Dr. Walter M. W. Splawn, who re- 
signed last fall to devote his time to special work 
for the house committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce. Since Dr. Splawn’s resignation, 
Dr. George B. Woods, dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts of The American University, has 
been acting dean of the two schools. The ap- 
pointment of Dr. Clark to direct the schools 
was recommended by a special committee of the 
trustees of the university which has been study- 
ing the problem of reorganization. In making 
the recommendation, the committee reaffirmed 
the purpose of the university to make graduate 
research work a major interest. 


THE annual dinner of the Harvard Club in 


New York on January 18 was planned as a 
tribute to President A. Lawrence Lowell. The 
dinner was attended by 1,000, with an overflow 
of 250. President-elect Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
in greeting Mr. Lowell, said: “And so, Mr. 
Lowell, we alumni greet you to-night, greet you 
as a builder of colleges, but more greatly as a 
builder of other things, builder of a great self- 
reliance, and through that as a builder of Amer- 
ican citizenship. But more than all that, we 
greet you to-night as Lawrence Lowell, himself, 
as our associate and fellow-alumnus, as our 
teacher and for a period of more than a quar- 
ter of a century as our president.” President 
Lowell devoted most of his address to reminis- 
cences. Other speakers included the Right Rev. 
William Lawrence, former Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, and Edward S. Martin, a classmate at 
Harvard of President Lowell, who read a poem. 
Langdon P. Marvin, president of the club, pre- 
sided. 

Davin Prescorr Barrows, formerly presi- 
dent of the University of California, has been 
appointed visiting Roosevelt professor in the 
University of Berlin for the academic year 1933- 
34. The appointment was made on the nomi- 
nation of the president of Columbia University, 
the Prussian Minister of Public Instruction, and 
the Rector and Senate of the University of Ber- 
lin. The Roosevelt professorship was reinau- 
gurated in 1931 by the appointment of Dean 
Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Johnsonian pro- 
fessor of philosophy and formerly dean of the 
Graduate Faculties of Columbia University. 
He was succeeded in the chair by Dr. George 
Norlin, president of the University of Colorado, 
who is now in Germany. 
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Dr. W. W. WitioucHsBy, who has_ been 
granted leave of absence beginning in February, 
has tendered his resignation to take effect at the 
end of the current academic year as director of 
the political science department of the Johns 
Hopkins University. Dr. Willoughby proposes 
to be active in his capacity as adviser to the 
Chinese Legation at Washington. 

Newton D. Baker has accepted appointment 
as a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Ohio State University. Mr. Baker is also a 
trustee of the Johns Hopkins University, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland College, 
Washington and Lee University and Sarah 
Lawrence College. 

PROFESSOR CAMPBELL BoNNkR, head of the 
department of Greek in the University of 
Michigan, was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society and the Archeolog- 
ical Institute at the joint meeting recently held 
in Syracuse, New York. 

OrriceRS of the Association of Modern 
Language Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland elected at the recent meeting are: 
President, Professor Esther J. Crooks, Goucher 
College; Vice-presidents, Professor Edwin B. 
Davis, Rutgers University, Professor Boyd Ed- 
wards, Mercersburg Academy, Sister Mary 
Patrice, Georgian Court, Lakewood, New Jer- 
sey; Secretary-treasurer, Professor Merle I. 
Protzman, George Washington University. 

Mr. H. S. Arkrnson, vice-chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, was elected president of the Association 
of Governing Boards of State Universities and 
Allied Institutions for 1933 at the recent annual 
meeting held at Lansing, Michigan. The retir- 
ing president is Mr. Charles F. Ward, a member 
of the Board of Curators of the University of 
Missouri. 

CuarLes A. SToNE, teacher of mathematics 
in the School of Edueation of the University 
of Chicago, was elected president of the Central 
Association of Science and Mathematies Teach- 
ers at the recent Cleveland meeting. 

Proressor J. E. Burrerwortu, professor of 
rural education and director of the graduate 
school of education of Cornell University, has 
been elected president of the Edueational Re- 
search Association of New York. 
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Dr. Harvey Evert Kenpia has been ap- 
pointed dean of the School of Pharmacy of 
Temple University, succeeding the late Dr. John 
R. Minehart. 


Dr. Oscar J. RaEpER has been appointed 
director of a new child guidance elinie and nur- 
sery for the psychological study of infants, 
which has been established at the Boston Psy- 
chopathie Hospital. 


Mrs. A. W. Ayres recently resigned as dean 
of women at McKendree College for personal 
reasons. She was dean of women at Missouri 
Wesleyan College before assuming her position 
at MeKendree. 


MarsoriE Hamer, of Kansas City, has been 
appointed instructor in physical education at 
the Montana State Normal College, taking the 
place of Constance Blegan, who has been 
granted a leave of absence to do graduate work 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

Ira B. Fee has been elected superintendent 
of the schools of Missoula, Montana. The ap- 
pointment is for three years. 


EpGar G. WIPPERMANN, for the past eleven 
years superintendent of schools at Sheboygan 
Falls, Wisconsin, has been appointed to fill the 
vacaney of the superintendeney at Columbus. 
Superintendent Harry E. Merritt, formerly 
superintendent at Columbus, who was recently 
appointed high-school supervisor in the Wis- 
eonsin Department of Publie Instruction, as- 
sumed his new work in the department on 
January 1, succeeding the late S. M. Thomas. 


CiypE M. Buatr, superintendent of the 
Klamath Indian Agency, Klamath, Oregon, has 
been tendered the position of head of the 
Haskell Institute, Government Indian school, for 
the remainder of the present academic year. 
He takes the place temporarily of Dr. Robert 
D. Baldwin, who has returned to the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia. Mr. Blair’s new assign- 
ment is not regarded as permanent, since he 
is scheduled to become superintendent of the 
Albuquerque Indian School, about July 1, sue- 
ceeding Reuben Perry, whose retirement on age 
becomes effective on May 1 after many years of 
service at Albuquerque. 


FREDERICK M. Cuapp, head of the department 
of fine arts of the University of Pittsburgh, has 
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been appointed organizing director of the Henry 
Clay Frick art collection, valued at $50,000,009, 
which will soon be open to the public in New 
York City. 

L. V. CoLeMAN, director of the American 
Association of Museums, has become a member 
of the American National Committee on Inter- 
national Intellectual Cooperation of the League 
of Nations. 

Dr. A. B. LuckHarpt, professor of physi- 
ology at the University of Chicago, was recently 
appointed as a permanent alternate on the 
Mooseheart Laboratory Advisory Council for 
Child Research. 

Proressor THomas §. Barcuay, Stanford 
University, left reeently for Washington, D. C., 
where he will carry out research work as a con- 
sulting fellow in the Brookings Institution, a 
foundation for research in government and eco- 
nomics. Professor Barclay will spend much of 
his time studying the office of speaker of the 
House of Representatives. He will return to 
Stanford for the spring quarter. 

CuaRLES G. F'aircHILD, formerly professor 
of physics at Oberlin College until he became 
president of Rollins College in 1895, died on 
January 20, at the age of eighty-nine years. 
Dr. Fairchild until recently was financial secre- 
tary of Oberlin College. Almost since the 
founding of Oberlin College in 1833, the Fair- 
child family had been closely identified with it. 
Dr. Fairchild’s uncle, Dr. James Harris Fair- 
child, who was gréduated at the college’s first 
commencement, was president of the institution 
from 1866 until his resignation in 1889, when 
he completed fifty-seven years on the faculty. 
Dr. Charles G. Fairchild, during his twenty-five 
years as professor of physics and chemistry, 
was largely responsible for obtaining the finan- 
cial aid necessary for the construction of new 
campus units. 

Dr. ORMOND STONE was struck by an auto- 
mobile and instantly killed on January 17. He 
was eighty-six years old. Dr. Stone was until 
his retirement professor of astronomy at the 
University of Virginia and director of the 
Leander McCormick Observatory. 

OrHon Gorepre GUERLAC, professor of Ro- 
mance languages and literature at Cornell Uni- 
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versity, died on January 16, at the age of sixty- 
two years. 

PRESIDENT GEORGE F. Zoox, of the Univer- 
sity of Akron, a member of the Carnegie Com- 
mission which made a survey of higher educa- 
tion in California last spring, spent the latter 
two weeks of December on a special mission in 
California for the purpose of discussing with 
interested groups of civie leaders and members 
of the legislature the recommendations and im- 
plications of the report submitted by the com- 
mission. Dr. Zook addressed meetings in San 
Francisco, Santa Rosa, Oakland, Sacramento, 
San Jose, Stockton, Fresno, Bakersfield, Los 
Angeles, Long Beach and San Bernardino. The 
Survey Commission recommended a unified ad- 
ministration of the higher institutions, an ap- 
pointed state commission of education, a better 
distribution of junior college facilities and a 
more equitable method of supporting junior 
college education in loeal junior colleges and 
state institutions. 


Tue-Carnegie Corporation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching has voted three thousand 
dollars annually for the next three years to pay 
the expenses of meetings of a committee to be 
appointed by the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association. It is proposed that this committee, 
of which Professor Thomas H. Briggs, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is chair- 
man, will judge the existing issues in secondary 
education, define its special functions, consider 
the collected facts of education and of society, 
and propose a program. The other members 
of the committee will be appointed by President 
W. W. Haggard before the meeting of the 
association in February. 


THE ninth annual Junior-High-School Con- 
ference will be held under the auspices of the 
School of Education of New York University 
on March 10 and 11. The central theme that 
has been selected is “Realizing the Great Amer- 
ican Dream.” Two general sessions, one on 
Friday evening and the other on Saturday 
morning, will be followed by upwards of thirty 
round tables related to the central theme. The 
conference has grown to be one of the largest 
junior high-school meetings in the country. An 
attendance of 3,000, mostly from the eastern 
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states, was reported last year. Those wishing to 
be placed on the mailing list to receive the con- 
ference program should write to Dr. E. R. 
Gabler, chairman of the Advisory Committee, 
New York University, Washington Square, New 
York, N. Y. The sessions are open to the 
publie. 


Tue Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools will meet at Spokane on April 4. 
Dr. William John Cooper, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, will be present and will have per- 
sonal charge of two conferences in which re- 
ports will be made on the findings of the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education. Dr. 
Cooper has named as leaders of the conferences 
Dean Willis L. Uhl, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Principal Payne Tem- 
pleton, Kalispell, Montana; Principal Bruce M. 
Milliken, Salt Lake City, Utah, and Principal 
V. K. Froula, Roosevelt High School, Seattle. 


AccorDING to an Associated Press dispatch 
legislation is proposed by Representative Diet- 
erich, Democratic senator-elect from Illinois, to 
permit the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to make loans to the school districts for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries and for other 
expenses. The corporation would purchase tax 
warrants or securities issued by the districts to 
make the loans for a ten-year period or longer, 
at interest to be fixed by the corporation. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that a 
decrease in current expenditures for education 
of $17,500,579 in the forty-one cities of the 
state, including New York City, has been re- 
ported by the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, which has undertaken a survey of the 
school budget situation. “This does not in- 
clude nearly $2,144,786 of contributions from 
the members of the supervising and teaching 
staff in cities outside New York,” the associa- 
tion reported. In forty cities, according to the 
report, capital outlay has been reduced $8,802,- 
686 to a total of $972,355, or about 10 per cent. 
of the outlay for 1932. “It is apparent,” the 
report says, “that new school construction all 
over the state has been halted. How long such 
construction can be deferred while school at- 
tendance is increased steadily is a serious prob- 
lem.” The report cites the following reductions 
as typical of the large cuts in current expenses 
for schools: Amsterdam, $123,029; Binghamton, 
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$160,303; Gloversville, $59,983; Jamestown, 
$110,682; Middletown, $53,290; Niagara Falls, 
$448,986; Rochester, $1,527,142; Schenectady, 
$289,905; Syracuse, $543,666; Utica, $148,813; 
Yonkers, $334,651. Among large reductions in 
capital outlay were listed: Albany, $1,243,369 ; 
Amsterdam, $234,927; Glens Falls, $201,059; 
Ithaca, $272,876; Johnstown, $237,839; Mount 
Vernon, $316,073; New Rochelle, $772,604; Ni- 
agara Falls, $652,629; Rochester, $2,104,351; 
Schenectady, $508,293; Syracuse, $846,178; 
Troy, $109,806; White Plains, $786,256. 


THE Board of Trustees of the Universty of 
Chicago recently authorized President Hutchins 
to announce to the senate that no reduction in 
academie salaries is contemplated during the 
current fiscal year. He pointed out, however, 
that there could be no guaranty that a salary 
reduction would not be made, because the eco- 
nomie situation of the country might become so 
serious that no other course would be open. A 
larger proportion of the university’s income 
than ever before is now devoted to teaching and 
research. Reorganization of instruction, elimi- 
nation of three hundred overlapping and dupli- 
cating courses, and drastic reduction in the cost 
of operating the university plant have produced 
large savings that have offset to some extent 
reductions in income. 


Loss of income at Williams College during 
1931-32, as compared with the previous college 
session, was insignificant, according to the an- 
nual report of President Harry A. Garfield to 
the trustees. The total income from term bills, 
investments, gifts and miscellaneous sources fell 
from $832,540 in 1930-31, to $810,945 in 1931- 
32. The reason for the financial stability of 
the college is said to be partially in the fact that 
the enrolment averaged throughout the year 
above the 1928-29 total of 781 and only slightly 
less than the high point of 797 reached in 1929- 
30. The steps taken by the college in bringing 
about a 10 per cent. reduction in all salaries, ex- 
clusive of officers of instruction and in suspend- 
ing sabbatical -leave, beginning July 1, 1933, 
have all been accepted by the persons affected. 


THE problem of the deaf, especially of their 
education, training and employment, is dealt 
with, according to Nature, exhaustively in a re- 
port by Dr. A. Eichholz. The report is based 
on an investigation begun in April, 1930, with 
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the object of clearing up the facets upon which 
various representations have been made from 
time to time since 1924, when the British Na- 
tional Institute for the Deaf was founded, to 
Parliament and to the Ministry of Health and 
the Board of Education. Comprehensive sta- 
tisties of the incidence of deafness in adult life 
are lacking, but indications that deafness of a 
disabling character exists in a marked degree 
among the general population are afforded by 
rejections for ear-diseases of applicants for 
service in the Army (5 per cent.) and Royal 
Air Force (2 per cent.).. Among children, some 
decreases, attributable to arrangements by local 
authorities for inspection and treat- 
The statistics of deaf and 


education 
ment, are reported. 
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dumb children also show a gradual decrease, at- 
tributable to improvement in the general health 
supervision of the population, from 4,173 in 
1924 to 3,621 in 1930. The report suggests, 
inter alia, that arrangements for the detection 
of defects of hearing should be improved by the 
use of acoumetrie apparatus such as the audi- 
ometer now used in many American cities, that 
the Ministry of Health and Medical Research 
Council should institute a study of the age in- 
cidence, causes and treatment of ear defect, 
that provision for vocational courses for deaf 
people should be made in the north, west and 
midland districts of England and in South 
Wales, and that a secondary school for the deaf 
should be provided. 


DISCUSSION 


APPRECIATIONAL OBJECTIVES IN 
SCIENCE TEACHING 

KNOWLEDGE objectives are those for which 
provisions are most frequently made in school 
instruction. Recently educators have begun to 
talk about appreciations as important outcomes 
of instruction, but relatively little has been done 
toward identifying them for instructional em- 
phasis. They are commonly left to chance 
instruction on the assumption that they are 
natural coneomitants of instruction in subject- 
matter of the conventional sort. This is an 
account of an attempt to collect concepts of an 
appreciational nature to be used as specific ob- 
jectives in classes in high-school science. The 
items were obtained from writings by educators 
in the field of science teaching. They represent 
distinet statements which are not usually found 
in text-books of science, and which might not be 
recognized without specific emphasis. They 
necessarily involve information. Most of them 
can be supported by factual evidence; some are 
beliefs or opinions; a few may be disputed. 

Below are 21 samples of 137 statements which 
were collected. They are those items which re- 
ceived the lowest percentage of correct response 
by certain groups of high-school science pupils 
to which reference is made later, and, therefore, 
are those needing more instructional emphasis. 
They have been validated by expert judgment 
as described. Obviously there are other concepts 
of a similar nature. The evidence shows that in 
order to be sure that pupils recognize them as 


important, they should be stated as specific 
objectives and plans made to teach them. 

(1) The understanding of laws or principles 
is possible only by comprehending relation- 
ships. 

(2) Sensing of relationships among appar- 
ently unrelated discoveries is a function of 
science. 

(3) Tustitutions like the weather bureau, tele- 
phone system or electric lighting system are the 
result of social cooperation. 

(4) An average of several measurements is 
more likely to be correct than a single measure. 

(5) From a law or principle one may forecast 
results which may be expected to follow a given 
set of conditions. 

(6) Great accomplishments in life are more 
often due to purposeful, self-directed activity 
than to chance. 

(7) It is wise to adopt a questioning attitude 
toward authoritative statements not substan- 
tiated by factual data. 

(8) A law or principle is a kind of mental 
shorthand which condenses a variety of details 
into one comprehensive statement. 

(9) All compound machines are but combina- 
tions of two or more of a few simple machines. 

(10) Most inventions are due to the ecumula- 
tive efforts of many people. 

(11) A real scientific man has great indepen- 
dence of mind. 

(12) Science leads one to rely less upon tradi- 
tion alone. 
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(13) The collection of facts must be discrimi- 
nating if it is to result in the discovery of a law 
or principle. 

(14) Custom is a great source of error. 

(15) One of the greatest contributions of 
science to life is the discovery that progress is, 
in general, made by an evolutionary process. 

(16) Financial success of astrologers is not 
proof that there is a direct relationship between 
the star under which one is born and one’s 
future destiny. 

(17) The laws of science are based upon the 
premise that a given set of conditions always is 
followed by the same results. 

(18) Man has probably but begun his dis- 
covery in the applications of scientific laws and 
principles. 

(19) A man’s conduct is usually determined 
by his beliefs. 

(20) The fact that any man is successful be- 
cause he is industrious does not prove that in- 
dustry will always bring success. 

(21) Material things are not the only real 
things. 

The original list of 137 items were submitted 
to members of the New York Physics Club and 
to students pursuing graduate courses in science 
in Teachers College, Columbia University. Re- 
turns numbered 131. Subsequently all items not 
receiving at least 80 per cent. of agreement were 
eliminated. But four items retained had less 
than 85 per cent., and twelve had between 85 
and 90 per cent. agreement. All others had 
above 90 per cent. The sixty-four retained 
items were made into a true-false test (Form A) 
and given to 760 pupils enrolled in science 
classes in the Peoria, Illinois, High School.* 
These classes were in general science, biology, 
chemistry and physics, the respective numbers 
of pupils being, 276, 221, 171 and 92. Mean 
scores in these four groups were, respectively, 
38.3, 42.5, 47.9 and 51.3. The total possible 
score was 64. How much the score increases in 
successive courses may be assigned to increased 
intelligence, more work in science or greater 
chronological age could not be determined from 
the data available. Probably all three factors 
were operative. An outstanding fact is that all 


1Courtesy of Mr. A. L. Epstein, head of science 
department. 
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classes scored quite high, when it is considered 
that only incidental instruction in these concepts 
had been given. The mean score of boys in all 
classes was 43.2 and of girls 42.0. 

After four months of class work, during 
which some attention was given to these state- 
ments, a second form of the test (Form B) was 
given. The mean scores, transmuted to corre- 
spond with Form A in the same respective class 
order as above, were, 49.6, 52.4, 56.5 and 57.2. 
The correlation between the two test forms was 
.70 = .03. 

The basis of transmutation of scores in Form 
B to comparable scores in Form A was obtained 
by giving the two forms to 182 pupils in science 
classes in Muskegon, Michigan.2, Form B was 
given one day later than Form A without inter- 
vening instruction. From the scores in Muske- 
gon, superimposed percentile graphs were con- 
structed and used in the transmutation. On 
this basis, the mean gain for 629 pupils in 
Peoria who took both forms of the test was 
10.14 score points, with a standard error of 3.3 
score points. The greatest gains were made in 
the biology classes, with general science second, 
chemistry third and physies last. It is to be 
noted that the mean gain due to four months 
of specific instruction is much greater than the 
initial differences between science groups sepa- 
rated by at least one year of conventional 
science instruction. (See scores in Form A for 
Peoria.) 

Relatively high preliminary scores obtained 
indicate that pupils form some of these appre- 
ciational concepts without specific instruction. 
Of the 64 items, 32 received less than 80 per 
cent. correct response; 14 less than 70 per cent.; 
7 less than 60 per cent.; and 1 less than 50 per 
cent. This is better than responses by compar- 
able groups to 746 informational and problem 
test items in the conventional subject-matter of 
physics, for which there are data in the institute. 
These data show that 633 items in physics re- 
ceived less than 50 per cent. of correct response 
in tests given before instruction, and but 292 
received more than 50 per cent. of correct re- 
sponse after instruction. This indicates that the 
appreciational concepts need relatively less at- 
tention than the more technical subject-matter. 


2 Courtesy of Mr. N. Walker Wright and asso- 
ciates. 








CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Certain statements involving apprecia- 
tions in high-school science are not obvious to all 
students of high-school age. They need specific 
instructional attention in science classes. 

(2) There are significant gains in mean scores 
on a test form including statements involving 
appreciations when the test is given before and 
after specifie instruction on these concepts. 

(3) Advanced classes in high school show 
higher test scores on test forms made up of 
appreciational statements than do lower classes. 
This is probably due to higher intelligence in 
advanced classes, higher chronological age and 
more work in science. 

(4) Recognition of the truth of generalized 
statements involving appreciations in science, of 
the kind given in these test forms, is secured in 
some degree without specific instruction. For 
understanding, technical items in science need 
greater instructional emphasis than the appre- 
ciational concepts This does not 
imply that there may not be other apprecia- 
tional items which are more difficult. 


A. W. Hurp 


collected. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EXTENDED HOURS FOR UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES 


As a student and as a teacher, I would like to 
raise a question—looking toward the future. If 
and when adequate funds could be secured, 
would it not be possible and worth while to 
extend the hours of library service at any col- 
lege or university library? Already the hours 
at some libraries are good, and I have no par- 
ticular complaint. Nevertheless, I think I see 
possibilities in the use of university libraries 
beyond the usual hours. 

I believe there are many reasonable arguments 
in favor of longer hours of service. In the first 
place, the huge investment in books, buildings 
and equipment stands idle while the doors are 
closed—just like a closed industry. To extend 
the hours of service would seem to require only 
three new expenditures: more electricity, more 
heat and additional desk clerks. These items 
would cost money; but I believe there would be 
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some justification for such cost in the light of 
the fact that—theoretically, at least—the library 
should be the very heart and soul of university 
life. To me there seems to be no unquestionable 
argument in favor of closing the doors in any 
university library (assuming ample funds, of 
course) at four in the afternoon, or even at 
ten P. M., when many other less important divi- 
sions may be used by students at later hours. 
There are a few university libraries in 
America that have cautiously - extended the 
privileges of longer hours to advanced students. 
For example, the graduate students at The Johns 
Hopkins University are allowed to remain 
among the stacks (at assigned desks) after ten 
o’clock at night; and, to my certain knowledge, 
some students make good use of that privilege. 
Now let us think for a moment of industry. 
There are factories that double the earning 
power of invested capital by running the 
machinery at night. There are other industrial 
plants that ean not afford to close on Sunday 
because of the waste involved in closing all doors 
over the week-end. If the material investment 
in a factory is so important, how much more so 
the spiritual and material investment in the 
treasures of a great university library? If the 
uninterrupted production of manufactured 
goods be so important, dare we allow any halt- 
ing (by closed libraries) in the development of 
those young minds who would avail themselves 
of the facilities of a university library in the 
cool working hours of the early morning, or 
make them lay down their work at the very 
height of their enthusiasm in the evening? It 
may be questioned whether the uninterrupted 
production of manufactured goods be sound; 
and certainly I should be the last to advocate 
modeling our universities after industry. Yet 
those of us who teach in colleges and universities 
profess to be in favor of allowing any student 
to read and study if he will. Then if our pro- 
fessions are to be anything more than sounding 
brass and tinkling theory, we should at least 
keep our libraries open until the ball games are 
over and the campus smoke shops are closed. 
Otherwise all our noble talk about the “library 
as the center of university life’ might rightly 
be looked upon by legislators and captains of 
industry as mere cant. 
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In most eases earlier morning hours and 
longer evening hours would meet the practical 
needs of students, but there are those who be- 
lieve that for the research university twenty- 
four hour library service deserves a_ place. 
Already the departments of science allow their 
students to use the laboratory equipment when- 
ever necessary or desirable throughout the 
night. Then why should the departments that 
study the humanities not demand similar oppor- 
tunities for those students who must rely almost 
wholly on library materials? 

Within my own lifetime I expect to see 
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twenty-four hour service (seven days per week 
throughout the year) in some library of a great 
university. If the tennis courts are open on 
Sundays and holidays, why not the libraries? 
If the gymnasiums are open until three and four 
in the morning for dancing and pleasant physi- 
cal and social activities, if the cafés and “dope 
shops” stay open all night to feed the stomachs 
of students, will it never be possible for some 
great library to remain open all night to those 
minds that thirst for knowledge? 
JOHN WALKER McCain, JR. 
WINTHROP COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


MONEY FOR THE SCHOOLS OF NEW 
YORK STATE 

GOVERNOR LEHMAN will need the support 
given to a leader in an ancient battle, that his 
hands may be upheld in his effort to prevent 
impairment of the school system of New York 
State and the increase of the burden upon local 
taxpayers. He has consented, after consulta- 
tion with the Board of Regents, to the reduc- 
tion of $9,000,000, which is the estimated 
amount of the salary increments for 1933 under 
the present law. To go much further would 
transfer to the localities the obligation of im- 
posing heavier taxes, unless indeed the schools 
themselves were to suffer through restriction in 
their teaching. If the schools are to be kept up 
to standard it ean better be done through the 
state than through the localities. The state has 
a wider taxing range than is practicable for 
the school districts. 

In New York City the school budget allow- 
ance for the year 1932 was $145,300,000. With 
the normal increased number of pupils $5,000,- 
000 more would be required for 1933. But the 
Board of Edueation, having in mind the need 
for extensive economies, presented a budget of 
$142,500,000. The reduction was effected 
through inereasing the size of classes, restriction 
or suspension of some of the activities of the 
schools, ete. The total amount was further cut 
by the act of the Legislature reducing salaries 
temporarily by $8,800,000. The Board of Edu- 
cation made an additional eut of $1,500,000. 
The net budget is thus left for the moment at 
$132,200,000. The euts proposed by the di- 


rector of the budget of the state would go still 
deeper, reducing the total by $9,120,000, and 
those of the State Economie Council still deeper. 

The statement of the local school authorities 
is that the Board of Education of New York 
City could by no stretch of the imagination con- 
duet even a skeleton school system “if called 
upon to bear the full brunt of the threatened 
cuts.” The contention is sound that the school 
systems of the state generally can not absorb in 
one year such a terrifie reduction as is proposed 
by the Economie Council or even by the State 
Director of the Budget. It may be necessary 
to go further another year than the Governor 
has already approved for this year, but mean- 
while there should be a thoroughgoing disinter- 
ested study to determine where the cuts could 
be least harmfully made. Moreover, a chaotic 
situation would be created throughout the state 
if a moratorium were declared in the mainte- 
nance of the safeguards in the present eduea- 
tional law. If greater freedom is necessary 
to meet the current crisis, the Board of Regents 
should be given greater discretionary power. 
Otherwise the local school authorities would be 
left helpless in meeting pressure of local tax- 
paying groups ignorant of the essential needs 
of the schools or unappreciative of the impor- 
tance to the Republic of their maintenance. 

“T have wrestled with this thing prayerfully 
for weeks and months,” says Governor Lehman. 
The people of the state may be sure that he will 
do his full and conscientious duty by those who 
are battling for the schools, but his hands should 
be upheld.—The New York Times. 
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WHAT OF THE CHILDREN? 


In an effort to spread employment among un- 
appointed teachers the Board of Superinten- 
dents of the New York City school system has 
decided to assign two substitutes instead of one 
to every so-called permanent vacancy. Such a 
vacancy occurs when a regularly appointed 
teacher takes a sabbatical or maternity leave 
of absence, and it offers a chance for steady 
work at daily wages to the substitute lucky 
enough to be assigned to the class. Since there 
are approximately 1,200 vacancies of this type 
in the elementary school division, the new plan 
of the superintendents will offer jobs to 2,400 
young men and women on the teachers’ eligible 
lists. 

Under the proposed method of assignment 
the one substitute will serve for a week at $6 a 
day; then the other will serve for a week at the 


same pay. Officially each substitute will be re- 
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quired to teach only in the week for which she 
is drawing pay; however, in the week when she 
is officially off duty she will be required to ¢o- 
operate sufficiently with her colleague so as to 
maintain the continuity of instruction. 

It is at this point that the share-a-job plan 
of the superintendents requires careful examina- 
tion. Is it possible to alternate teachers in the 
same class without endangering the welfare of 
the pupils? It seems much like assigning two 
cooks to bake one pie. The superintendents 
should consider the protests against the scheme 
that have been made by teachers’ organizations, 
including the New York Principals Association. 
The effort to spread employment is in itself 
commendable, and the superintendents merit the 
gratitude of the thousands of idle teachers for 
giving thought to the problem. However, the 
welfare of the children should be the prime con- 
sideration in every move of this kind.—The New 
York Evening Sun. 


REPORTS 


THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF SCHOOL 
FINANCE 

THIS survey, authorized by Congress in 1931, 
was conducted by Professor Paul R. Mort, di- 
rector of the School of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, under the auspices 
of the U. S. Office of Education and the direc- 
tion of Dr. William John Cooper, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, with the cooperation of 
a distinguished group of students of education 
and economies, and experts in public finance. 
When Congress last year, as part of its economy 
program, cancelled the appropriation for the 
continuance of the survey, the General Eduea- 
tion Board of New York City provided the 
funds necessary to complete the basic study. 
This is being published by Teachers College, 
for distribution by the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

According to official information 
ScHOOL AND Society the following are the out- 
standing findings of the report: 


sent to 


1. In all but a few states the actual minimum 
status of education is determined by the economic 
ability of local districts to support schools rather 
than by social needs for education. This fact has 
areas in American education 


resulted in vast 


where the educational offering is distinctly in- 
ferior. It shows that in a large majority of 
states there existed, even at the peak of prosperity, 
areas in which educational opportunities were of 
the most meager type. 

2. There are many instances where meager con- 
ditions have been allowed to persist because of 
lack of state action. There are numerous other 
examples where state action has resulted in off- 
setting the retarding effects of low economic 
ability. 

3. Revolutionary changes which have been oc- 
curring since 1920 in the financing of schools in a 
number of states have resulted in a reversal of the 
trend in the proportion of the costs of education 
provided from state funds. From 1890 until 1920 
the trend of the proportion provided by the state 
was downward. From 1920 to 1925 this down- 
ward trend was arrested. From 1925 to 1930 the 
trend was distinctly upward. 

4, Certain aspects of the reorganization of the 
financing of public schools during the last decade 
indicate that an adequate system of state support 
of education offers a convenient channel for dis- 
tributing the yield of state administered taxes to 
the localities. 

5. The system of supporting public schools 
largely by local taxes began to break down more 
than half a century ago and resulted in the de- 
velopment of the weak district type of aid. This 
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breakdown was due to increases in the cost of edu- 
cation arising from a more complex civilization 
and to the development of extreme differences in 
ability to pay among communities. 

6. That the progressive breaking down of local 
support demanded more far-reaching measures 
than the weak district aid plan became evident 
soon after the World War. 

7. The analysis made by the Educational Fi- 
nance Inquiry Commission in 1923 and further 
analyses which have been made in connection with 
many state studies since that date indicate the 
need for a thorough-going equalization of the 
burden of the support of an adequate minimum 
program and the need for making those tax ad- 
justments which will leave tax leeway over and 
beyond the tax needed for the support of the 
minimum program, which tax leeway may be used 
by local districts for providing more adequate 
educational standards than those demanded by the 
state. 

8. The present minimum program actually 
guaranteed boys and girls is in nearly every state 
far below the program which communities of 
average wealth have found themselves able to 
support. That expenditure below which 10 per 
cent. of the educational program of the state falls 
is only 40 per cent. as great as the expenditure 
found in districts of average wealth in two states. 
The highest point which such present low expendi- 
tures bear to the expenditures of districts of 
average wealth is 86 per cent. This indicates a 
wide-spread denial of educational opportunities to 
vast numbers of children living in less favored 
areas in the various states. 

9. While many states have made adequate pro- 
vision for children living in school districts which 
do not offer a complete educational program, there 
is still a wide-spread denial of educational oppor- 
tunity to rural boys and girls, particularly on the 
high-school level because of failure to provide 
adequately for non-resident tuition at publie ex- 
pense. 

10. While there has been great headway made 
in providing for the transportation of pupils liv- 
ing remote from schools, there are still a number 
of states which do not make such transportation 
at public expense upon the districts concerned. 
This operates as a denial of educational oppor- 
tunity in many instances. 

11. An analysis of indexes used for the distri- 
bution of funds shows that no single state to-day 
has established indexes which are as equitable as 
are now available. Measures used to-day are in- 
equitable in one or more of the following respects: 
treatment for variation in size of school, treat- 
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ment of districts of the same size, caring for the 
higher costs of high schools, caring for non- 
residents, consideration of costs of living, con- 
sideration of transportation, consideration of 
capital outlays and consideration of the rehousing 
of rural schools. Guides and standards based on 
nation-wide practice necessary for the attainment 
of equitable indexes on which state support should 
be distributed are presented. Only in the equi- 
table treatment of schools of the same size and of 
differences in size of school do half of the states 
approach complete equitableness. More than half 
of the states do not adequately care for non-resi- 
dent tuition in the distribution of state aid, and 
approximately two thirds do not make proper cor- 
rections for high-school costs or for costs of trans- 
porting pupils. Very little has been done in the 
way of considering differences in living costs, 
capital outlay and the rehousing of rural schools. 

12. Relative ability of local districts to support 
schools need only be considered in the distribution 
of state support under those plans which require 
some participation of the locality in the support- 
ing of the minimum program. Those states, like 
North Carolina and Delaware, which provide the 
entire cost of the minimum program, need not 
consider this element in distributing state funds. 

13. There is wide-spread need either for (1) the 
improvement of the assessment of local assessable 
property in those states utilizing both state and 
local support for financing the minimum program; 
(2) adequate equalization of assessments among 
districts by some central authority; or (3) obtain- 
ing by central authority dependable data showing 
the proportion of its true value at which property 
is assessed in the various districts. The use of 
the third type of data would assume the use of 
the computed true value in determining state aid 
to be apportioned rather than the assessment on 
which local taxes are based. 

14, Equalization of the burden of the state’s 
minimum program can be secured only by some 
measure of state participation in the financing of 
public schools. 

15. Either the state support must be large 
enough to pay the entire cost of the minimum 
program or it must be used to supplement the 
yield of a uniform local tax. 

16. Where schoo] districts are required to con- 
tribute toward the cost of the minimum program, 
the uniform local rate on which state aid is com- 
puted must be sufficiently low that practically 
every district in the state will receive state aid. 
It may be made lower than this or may be entirely 
eliminated as in the case of complete state support 
of the minimum program. 
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17. The percentage of the total cost which the 
state should provide is determined by conditions 
within the state and should vary from state to 
state as these conditions vary. If this percentage 
should prove to be the same in any two states, it 
would be purely a coincidence. 

18. An appraisal of present state-aid systems 
shows that there is no state which has equalized 
the burden of a defensible program. 
With the exception of two or three states, there is 
a great difference among the districts in the state 
in the tax burden required to support even the 
present minimum program. 

19. Developments during the past few years 
have indicated that the problems of support and 
control may be considered fairly independently. 
This separate consideration is facilitated by the 
methods of organizing state-school support which 
have developed during the past decade. 

20. A great variation in burden thrown upon 
school districts by the minimum program results 


minimum 


in varying amounts of tax leeway which may be 
used to support educational offerings in excess of 
those required by the state. 

21. Half the states obtain 90 per cent. or more 
of their support from the general property tax. 
Five sixths of the states receive 80 per cent. or 
more of the support for education from the prop- 
erty tax. To the extent that the property tax is 
over-burdened, this indicates that local initiative, 
on which educational efficiency in considerable de- 
gree depends, is handicapped. 

22. Artificial barriers such 
and types of fiseal dependence 
non-school authorities operate to place further re- 
strictions on local initiative over and beyond those 
inherent in systems of support which lack suffi- 
cient state support for poor districts and place 
inequitable burdens upon the chief tax available 
to all types of local districts. 

23. Local initiative is handicapped in the rural 
areas in many states because of a type of organi- 
zation of school districts which limits the control 
of school officials to areas so small that they can 
not provide the educational leadership responsive 
The elimination of small 


as tax limitations 


various upon 


to their own demands. 
districts is necessary if local initiative is to play 
its proper part in the maintenance of educational 
efficiency. 

24. The state as a disbursing agency has a very 
definite interest in safeguarding funds against 
diversion. There is considerable confusion indi- 
cated in state laws between this responsibility and 
the element of controlling the nature of an edu- 


cational program. Proper safeguarding of ex- 
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penditures demands an improvement of account- 
ing and an extension of auditing practices. Most 
states either have neglected adequate auditing or 
have substituted for it one form or another of 
budgetary control. 

25. Budgetary control involves both safeguard- 
ing against diversion of funds and limitation of 
local initiative. Such control in the long run is 
opposed to the maintenance of educational efii- 
ciency. 

26. The bases for state support developed in 
this volume are of such a nature that they are 
independent of the exercise of centralized control 
by the state. The problem of control should be 
settled as an independent issue. Plans are pro- 
posed for applying penalties for districts failing 
to meet minimum standards and for earmarking 
elements of the minimum program at those points 
where it is desired to introduce control. An in- 
spection of provisions in state support laws now 
in existence shows that they are fairly free from 
attempts, to control the nature of the educational 
program. 

27. The most desirable plan for determining the 
amount of the state’s contribution to the support 
of the educational program is the plan which 
bases the amount of money which is to be pro- 
vided by the state upon set guarantees to indi- 
vidual districts. In order that proper budgetary 
procedure may be followed in individual districts, 
such districts must be able to predict with accu- 
racy the amount of funds which they will receive 
from the state. By and large in state support 
programs to-day districts are not able to predict 
with accuracy the amount to be received from the 
state. 

28. Whatever plan is followed for the allotment 
of state revenues for education, it must be mea- 
sured in its effectiveness in producing the funds 
necessary for carrying out fully the demands of 
the state support program. Efficient budgetary 
practice in local districts can not be followed un- 
less districts are able to depend upon the state 
keeping its promises. 

29. Because of the importance of the property 
tax in the financing of local initiative, the taxes 
which are used for obtaining state funds not only 
for education but for other purposes are of great 
importance to education. An analysis shows that 
the states vary in the percentage of revenue col- 
lected by the state government from sources other 
than the property tax, from 31 per cent. to 100 
per cent. Half of the states raise less than 72 
per cent. of their revenues from taxes other than 
the property tax. Other things being equal, the in- 
dications are that states in which state govern- 
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ment encroaches upon the property tax provide 
less adequate financing for schools. 

30. In spite of the poor conditions with respect 
to the actual minimum program, it is recommended 
that the first step in the reorganization of the 
financing of a public school system be the equali- 
zation of the burden of the present minimum 
program. 

31. In the development of a state system of 
school support consideration should be given to 
the efficiency principle as well as to the equaliza- 
tion principle. Not only is it necessary to equal- 
ize the burden of a minimum program, but it is 
also necessary to consider the need for relieving 
the property tax situation in all types of communi- 
ties, if there are indications that this tax, upon 
which local initiative must depend, is carrying an 
unfair share of the cost of government. 

32. In the very early stages of the improvement 
of the state support program, the indexes of edu- 
cational need which are used to determine the 
cost of a minimum program should be improved 
along the lines laid down in this volume. This 
would include proper consideration in the early 
stages of variation in size of school, of fair treat- 
ment of districts of the same size, of higher costs 
of high schools, of non-resident tuition, of trans- 
portation, and probably of the rehousing of rural 
schools. A consideration of cost of living and 
capital outlay may frequently be left to a later 
stage of the program. 

33. In the treatment of relative ability of school 
districts to support education, every effort should 
be made to obtain the highest standards possible 
from the very beginning. The inadequacies of 
measures available represent one of the most 
serious problems in the development of state aid 
programs where less than complete state support 
of the minimum program is contemplated. 

34. In the development of the program, the ulti- 
mate program towards which the state should rea- 
sonably work in the next decade or so should be 
laid down. For the majority of states, basie data 
for this purpose are given in this volume. This 
will permit a consideration of those adjustments 
in the earlier stages which will take into considera- 
tion the ultimate goals. This should make pos- 
sible the avoidance of legislation which will have 
to be repealed in the future. It is possible to set 
up a modest first step in such a way that only 
slight modifications in the law are needed to bring 
about a realization of a defensible program of 
school finance. 

35. Care should be taken to avoid introducing 
elements of control in the basic computations 
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which are made. The elements of control should 
be the last elements considered. Where it is de- 
sirable, variations can be made from the logical 
demands of the principles involved, but this should 
not be done without a full knowledge of the im- 
plications. These implications will be lost if the 
basic data on which a program is to be based are 
warped because of the belief that one type of 
school should be penalized or some reward should 
be introduced for a special project. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 

THE nineteenth annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held under the auspices of Yale 
University, New Haven, on December 28 and 
29, in connection with the meetings of the Mod- 
ern Language Association and the Linguistic 
Society of America. The meeting proved to be 
one of the most important in recent years both 
in the large attendance at all sessions and in the 
significance of the reports presented and the 
related More than 150 members 
from 93 institutions were registered, constitu- 


discussions. 


ting an unusually large representation of the 
chapters of the association. Professor W. W. 
Cook, of the Johns Hopkins University, presi- 
dent of the association, presided at the meetings. 

At the first session on Wednesday morning 
the report of Committee Z, on the economic con- 
dition of the profession, was read by Professor 
Yandell Henderson, of the committee, in the 
absence of Professor S. H. Slichter, of Harvard, 
the chairman. The report presented statistical 
information in regard to methods of retrench- 
ment and emphasized the importance of safe- 





guarding the interests of the younger members 
of the profession. During the ensuing discus- 
sion a plan for the financial relief of unem- 
ployed members of the profession offered by the 
chapter of George Washington University was 
referred to the council for further study. The 
second report was made by Committee Q, on 
required courses in education, and was presented 
by Professor K. P. Williams, of Indiana Uni- 
versity. After a vigorous discussion it was 
unanimously voted to approve the findings of 
the report in principle and to refer it to the 
council for any more definite action. 

Reports by the general secretary, the trea- 
surer and the council were accepted. Informal 
reports were made by the committees on pen- 
sions and insurance and on cooperative relations 
with Latin-American universities. 

The second session on Wednesday afternoon 
was devoted entirely to the work of Committee 
U, on college and university teaching. Professor 
W. B. Munro, of the California Institute of 
Technology, the chairman, reviewed and com- 
mented upon the progress report, published in 
the December, 1932, Bulletin; Professor H. L. 
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Dodge, of the University of Oklahoma, field 
director of the survey, made a brief report of 
his work, and Professor Hardin Craig explained 
the interpretive bibliography of the field pre- 
pared by Professor Fernandus Payne, secretary 
of the committee. The lengthy and valuable 
discussion which followed was participated in 
by many of the delegates. 

At the final session on Thursday morning the 
annual report of Committee A, on academic 
freedom and tenure, was presented by the chair- 
man, Professor §. A. Mitchell, of the University 
of Virginia; and the report of Committee F, on 
the admission of members, in the absence of 
the chairman, Professor E. 8. Brightman, was 
read by the general secretary. 

On recommendation of the committee on reso- 
lutions, the following were adopted: 


RESOLVED, That the Association deprecates the 
recent ruling of the U. S. Department of Labor 
restricting foreign students in opportunities to 
pursue remunerative labor and in various condi- 
tions of residence in this country and requests that 
the ruling be rescinded except in so far as it may 
be necessary for the Department of Labor to adopt 
regulations to prevent the abuse of the immigrant 
student privileges by those who are not bona fide 
students. 

This recommendation is advanced for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(1) The employment of which American labor 
might be deprived by foreign students will be at 
the most negligible. 

(2) The cultural and educational relations of the 
United States with other countries are thereby im- 
paired. 

(3) The cause of international understanding 
and peace is thereby dealt an unwarranted and un- 
necessary blow. 

(4) The policy promulgated in the ruling is not 
in accord with the generous attitude which the 
United States has traditionally assumed toward 
foreign students. 

It is further recommended that the Council of 
this Association give consideration to a careful 
definition of the type of foreign student in whose 
behalf the above protest is made. 


ForeIGN TEACHERS 
In reference to a proposal by Professor C. D. 
Zdanowiez, of the University of Wisconsin 
Ckapter and president of the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers, the follow- 
ing vote was passed: 
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Whereas, the Association believes most heartily 
in the freest possible interchange of students and 
professors between the United States and other 
nations ; 

And, whereas, inconvenience is cecasioned to col- 
leges and universities by the legal provision re- 
quiring that professors admitted on the non-quota 
basis shall have had two years’ teaching experience 
immediately prior to applying for admission to this 
country, since it not infrequently happens that 
eminently qualified persons are thereby technically 
ineligible ; 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Association 
urge that efforts be made by close cooperation be- 
tween the Bureau of Immigration and the best 
qualified educational agencies to eliminate or 
modify those regulations which cause unnecessary 
inconvenience and ill-will, and, by amendment to 
the Immigration Act, or by treaty, give every en- 
couragement to the admission of desirable mem- 
bers of the profession. 


In the round table discussion hour for topies 
presented by chapter delegates, after a few sug- 
gestions from the floor a number of items pro- 
posed in replies to chapter letters were read by 
the general secretary, who announced that these 
will be referred to committees concerned or to 
the council. 

At the annual dinner on Wednesday evening 
at the New Haven Lawn Club, Professor Yan- 
dell Henderson, chairman of the local committee 
on arrangements, welcomed the delegates as 
spokesman for President Angell, who was un- 
avoidably absent. In a witty vein he recounted 
an alleged dream in which he heard the presi- 
dent of the university proposing million dollar 
professors as well as million dollar buildings. 
The second speaker, President Katharine Blunt, 
of the Connecticut College for Women, repre- 
senting the Association of American Colleges, 
urged an extensive program, both theoretical 
and practical, to interest college women students 
in politics and to prepare them for public duties. 
Professor Zdanowicz described the governmental 
regulations which hamper the free appointment 
of foreign scholars to teaching positions in this 
country and made a plea for the modification 
of these conditions, as noted above. 

On Thursday, at a joint luncheon with the 
Modern Language Association and the Linguis- 
tie Society of America, members of the associa- 
tion were the guests of Yale University. 

Three meetings of the council were held. At 
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the instance of the officers, it was voted that a 
special committee of three be appointed to make 
a survey of the organization and management 
of the Washington office, with a view to deter- 
mining the practicability of further economy. 
On the basis of a report from a special commit- 
tee, it was voted that Battle Creek be removed 
from the eligible list. The University of Mis- 
sissippi was restored to the list in view of satis- 
factory evidence of improved conditions. In 
connection with the report of the committee on 
admissions, it was voted that the committee, 
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upon receipt of objections, to any candidate 
from any source, should determine the merits 
of these objections and exclude from member- 
ship all nominees against whom valid objections 
are established. It was the sense of the council 
that mere matters of opinion and attitude 
toward administrative officers should not be con- 
sidered. 

The formal reports mentioned above will be 
published in full or in part in the Bulletin of 
the association for February and for March. 

Pau KaurMan 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PLACING THE FINANCIAL BURDEN OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION ON THE 
STUDENT 


THE accompanying tables present some statis- 
ties which are of interest in connection with the 
perennial question of the function of higher 
education. Should it be open in the main to 
those of favored economic status and financed 
chiefly by their tuition fees and by private gifts? 
Should it be open to all high-school graduates, 
irrespective of economic status and financed for 
the most part from public funds? 

The advocates of a more democratic policy 
for higher edueation have rested their case pri- 
marily on two grounds: First, the principle of 
equal educational opportunity for all in propor- 
tion to ability and promise of social usefulness; 
second, the persistent demand of all the people 
for more and more education and a disposition 
on the part of the public to pay the costs. The 
first ground asserted what ought to be, the sec- 
ond created the presumption that it was prac- 
tical. The history of our high schools, now open 
to all and very largely supported by public 
funds, has been cited as providing the pattern 
to which higher education must ultimately con- 
form. 

Much as the author sympathizes with this 
point of view, the realities of the situation seem 
to him to indicate that the actual trend in recent 
years has been, and for the immediate future 
will continue to be, in the opposite direction. 
For many years the upward curve of the finan- 
cial resources and of the number of students 
enrolled in publicly controlled institutions rose 


so rapidly and steadily that many have failed to 
note the change of trend during the post-war 
years. 

The following figures showing enrolments of 
undergraduates and graduate students in pub- 
licly and in privately controlled institutions con- 
stitute one example of the changing trend which 
centers about the years 1917-1918. 


1896 1918 1930 
Public... 26,097 106,181 340,688 
Private ....... 71,290 147,742 460,394 


Whereas, in the period 1896 to 1918 enrol- 
ments in publicly controlled institutions showed 
an absolute increase, exceeding that of privately 
controlled institutions by 3,632, in the period 1918 
to 1930 the increases in publicly controlled insti- 
tutions fell behind those of privately controlled 
institutions by 78,145. In the first period public 
institutions showed a rate of growth almost 
twice that of private, but in the second period 
both groups of institutions expanded their enrol- 
ments at much the same rate. In the period 
1918 to 1930 the receipts of publicly controlled 
institutions increased by 170 million or 258 per 
cent., while those of privately controlled institu- 
tions increased 325 million or 452 per cent. 

More significant data are given in Table 1. 
In 1895-96 about 18.1 per cent. of all the re- 
ceipts of publicly and privately controlled 
institutions of higher education were obtained 
from public funds. This proportion increased 
steadily for twenty years, reaching a peak of 
32.2 per cent. in 1917-18. Following the war 
the trend was sharply reversed, and in 1929-30 
the proportion dropped to 24.3 per cent. Ex- 
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TABLE 1 
Sources oF RECEIPTS OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 1892 To 1930 








Percentage distribution of receipts 








i ‘ Tuition 
ee Total Total ~— receipts 
— Cities, E receipts students ateiint from 
‘ states, student Produc- Private All _in fees per students 
federal Fea tive benefac- ethan millions thousands .+ gent per 
govern- funds tions student 
ment 
1929-380 ........ 24.3 31.7 10.7 22.1 11.2 631 972 207 141 
1927-28 ........ 24.2 32.7 10.7 21.1 11.3 547 919 194 133 
1925-26 ......... 24.2 30.0 10.4 24.6 10.8 480 823 175 123 
1923-24 ....... 27.3 30.4 10.4 21.1 10.8 388 726 163 112 
1921-22 ......... 28.7 28.6 10.6 23.7 8.4 327 619 151 104 
1919-20 ......... 27.3 26.2 10.9 27.2 8.4 240 522 121 77 
1917-18 .......... 32.7 24.9 14.1 17.8 9.9 154 375 102 64 
1915-16 .......... 28.8 27.0 14.2 22.5 7.4 134 387 93 62 
1913-14 ........ 28.8 26.8 14.3 22.1 8.0 121 335 96 67 
1911-12 .......... 28.4 27.5 13.6 23.8 6.8 105 318 90 63 
1909-10 ...... 27.5 27.8 13.9 22.8 8.0 88 274 89 68 
1907-08 ......... 27.2 30.3 15.1 20.3 7.2 74 265 84 64 
1905-06 uu... 22.9 26.1 16.4 28.1 6.3 62 259 Ce” Sas 
1903-04 uu... 24.1 26.4 LL 25.4 7.0 54 226 Ss 
1901-02 ......... 18.4 25.7 16.2 33.5 6.2 51 209 Ga) | Vee 
1899-00 ......... 18.4 27.5 17.3 29.6 7.2 41 197 ar 
1897-98 .......... 19.0 28.5 18.8 24.0 9.7 34 188 >. 
1895-96 ........ 18.1 28.7 bY ey 26.7 8.8 34 194 Do 
1893-94 ......... 21.7 24.5 16.5 26.4 10.9 36 184 4Ge. Ss 
1891-92 ........ 26.1 24.4 18.5 24.4 6.6 28 172 40) 5) ees 





Data were taken from the official reports of the Office of Education, formerly the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Separate figures for the Federal Government show that its proportionate contribution has been 
declining steadily, while those of cities and states have been increasing. The table shows only the net 
result of these two sources of receipts. Student fees include receipts for room and board, which were 
not shown separately prior to 1908. Tuition and instructional fees account for about 70 per cent. of 
the total of student fees. Receipts from private benefactions include receipts for endowment, which 
were not shown separately prior to 1908. Data for the period 1891-92 to 1915-16 relate to universi- 
ties, colleges, technological schools and professional schools affiliated with universities, but do not in- 
clude independent professional schools which are added in 1918 and following years. While the basic 
data are taken from official records they should not be trusted implicitly since the reports are neces- 
sarily incomplete and not always precise in defining the categories involved. However, it is believed 
that the probable error of the figures is not greater than one part in twenty for the period prior to 
1918, 

The portion of the financial burden carried by students may be calculated in several ways. How- 
ever, the procedure employed above is the only one which gives comparable figures for the entire 
period. Various calculations for 1929-30 are as follows: 31.7 per cent. of the total receipts come 
from stadent fees; 21.8 per cent. of the total receipts come from strictly educational fees; eliminating 
receipts for endowment, student fees contribute 33.5 per cent. and strictly educational fees contribute 
24.2 per cent.; eliminating receipts for endowment and for increase of plant, student fees contribute 


o7 7 


40.3 per cent. and strictly educational fees contribute 27.7 per cent. 


amination of the table shows that the chief enrolments of 1918 and the very large enrol- 





factor compensating for this drop was an in- 
crease from 24.9 per cent. to 31.7 per cent. in 
the receipts from student fees. Both the relative 
drop in receipts from publie funds and the in- 
crease in receipts from student fees between 
1918 and 1930 are due in part to the lower 


ments of 1930. In’ part, also, they are due to 
the fact that receipts from all student fees of 
approximately $102 per student in 1918 were 
doubled by 1930. Similarly, strictly tuition and 
educational fees of approximately $64 per stu- 
dent in 1918 were more than doubled in 1930. 
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TABLE 2 


Sources OF RECEIPTS OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, SEPARATELY FOR Pvp. 
LICLY AND PRIVATELY CONTROLLED INSTITUTIONS, 1922 To 1930 




















Percentage distribution of receipts Public neahe 

according to source 1929 1930 1929 1930 
Publie funds . eee 69.0 61.8 2.4 1.5 

Tuition and educational fees ay 10.6 11.6 25. 27.8 

Other student fees 4.4 Te Lie $1.7 
Total student fees ~~ 15.0 | 7 “39.5 
Productive funds 2.8 2.5 15.6 15.4 
Private benefactions 2.7 3.8 37.4 33.0 
All other ........ 10.5 13.1 (B' 10.0 
Total .... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total receipts in millions . 129 235 179 396 
Total students in thousands ©... - 220 390 398 581 
Total receipts from student fees per student 69 113 186 269 
Receipts from educational fees per student 62 70 127 189 





Data showing the sources of receipts sepa- 
rately for publicly and for privately controlled 
institutions were presented in tabular form for 
the first time in the reports of 1921-22. These 
data in comparison with 1929-30 are recorded 
in Table 2, which shows that the tendeney for 
student fees to carry a larger share of the bur- 
den was common to both types of institutions 
during this period. Between 1922 and 1930 the 
proportionate contribution of student fees rose 
from 15.0 per cent. to 18.7 per cent. in publicly 
controlled institutions and from 37.5 per cent. 
to 39.5 per cent. in privately controlled insti- 
tutions. 

A recent circular (No. 58, September, 1932) 
from the Office of Education gives the estimated 
receipts for 1932-33 as reported by 137 colleges 
and universities. In comparison with 1931-32, 
these institutions are maintaining the general 
tuition level, while they are anticipating a reduc- 
tion of their receipts averaging about 7 per 
cent. Present indications are that student enrol- 
ments will maintain their high level. The 
probabilities are that students are now earrying 
an even larger share of the financial burden of 
higher education. 

From the necessarily limited view-point of 
late 1932 the assertion that the history of higher 
education would gradually approximate that of 





the high school in the direction of greater pub- 
lic control and wider opportunity for all in 
proportion to ability, seems to be far from the 
realities of the immediate situation. Four fae- 
tors in this situation deserve emphasis. First, 
students have always supplied a large share of 
the funds of universities and colleges. Second, 
their per student contributions have multiplied 
more than fivefold in a period of thirty-eight 
years. Third, the trend of proportionate rev- 
enues from students has been upward for the 
period 1918 to 1933. Fourth, it is probable 
that this trend will continue for the immediate 
future, since it is unlikely that taxation for 
educational purposes will be increased until we 
are well on the way out of the depression. 
FrANK K. SHUTTLEWORTH 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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